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TWIN STARS 


OF THE PAPER WORLD 


HEIR SMOOTH, effortless performance on modern high 
| ae presses has earned for MAXwELL Bonp and 
MAXWELL OFFSET national acclaim as Twin Stars of the | 
Paper World. They lie flat. They print well. They are uni- 
form. In brief, the Maxwell Twins speed work through the 
fastest presses. Users applaud these qualities in the most 


convincing manner: orders and re-orders. 


THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY e FRANKLIN, OHIO 
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MAXWELL IS MADE WELL 
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a medium-sized job shop 
Ludlow proved a real money-maker 


Particulars regarding 
a Ludlow equipment 
whichwill prove prof- 
itable in your shop 
will be gladly sent 
to you upon request. 


Typefaces: Ludlow Tempo 


Bold and Tempo Heavy. 


That the Ludlow is as valuable to the small job shop as in the largest 
plant, is shown by the following voluntary statement by the Osgood 
Printers, of Chicago, a plant with one small cylinder press, one automatic 
job cylinder, four job presses, a small folding machine, and a Ludlow: 


“Ten years ago we purchased our Ludlow equip- 


ment, which proved a real money-maker from . 


the start. 

“Only those familiar with the Ludlow can re- 
alize what a pleasure it is to set a line of nice 
clean mats, which justify perfectly, instead of 
ink-dried, dirty, and worn-out single types. 

“Check-up has shown us the three paramount 
features of the Ludlow to be: 

1. A nice clean, sharp slug to print from. 

2. Unlimited amount of type at our command. 

3. The money that can be saved by keeping 

forms standing where repeat orders are 
expected, thereby eliminating costly elec- 
tros and also being ina position to render 
quick service. 

“Multiple casting of forms has also proven 
profitable. For instance, a repeat cast of the 
first set-up costs less than 25% additional. 
No sending out for costly electros. 

“Shortly after our Ludlow was installed we 
received an order for 250,000 premium cou- 


pons, size 3 x 5, printed on two sides, which 
had to be delivered that same night. At 11:30 
a. m. copy was received; at 1:30 the first side 
had been set 16-up and was running on an au- 
tomatic job cylinder; at 5:00 the second side 


‘ was ready and running on the press. The job 


was finished and delivered complete by 11:45. 

“Where would it be possible to get electros 
to give this kind of service? Our record on this 
job led to hundreds of dollars’ worth of addi- 
tional business. 

“With the Ludlow, imprinting has also proved 
profitable. ... 

“The Ludlow has no intricate parts to get out 
of order. It is simple and easy to operate. The 
large number of modern typefaces available 
in Ludlow mats enables us to set any job from 
an envelope to the finest folder, and to handle 
newspaper and magazine headings and dis- 
play advertisements. 

“Last but not least, we have not had a single 
pull out of a form in ten years!” 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 CLYBOURN AVENUE + 


+ + + 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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At Jersey City Printing Co. 


Where reliability and speed are 






imperative, the press drive is G-E 








rh if your telephone was installed 
in New York City as late as 4 o’clock this afternoon, a 
permanent printed record of it will be in the hands of 
all ‘Information’ operators before 8 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. This fast service is due to the remarkable 
system devised by the Jersey City Printing Co., printers 
of New York City telephone directories, the largest 
telephone directory job in the world. 


To satisty its requirements for reliability and speed in 
press-drive equipment, this printing company selected 


One of four G-E double-motor drives, 100 horsepower, for Hoe 144-page 
presses at Jersey City Printing Co. 


Overnight service pro- 
vided for keeping tele- 
phone listings up-to- 
date in New York City 


four G-E double-motor drives, matched to operate high- 
speed Hoe presses. Completing the total editions requires 
that the presses operate 20 hours a day for eight months 
of the year. 


For electric equipment on any type of press, specify 
General Electric. G-E printing-equipment specialists 
co-operate with all press manufacturers, and will 
assure your getting the right equipment for the job. 
General Electric, Dept. 6C-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


020-238 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian 


$4.50 a year; foreign $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Copyrighted, 1936, The Inland Printer Company 
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Banus light—sun or electric—is reflected to the 


degree of whiteness on the page. Recognizing the 
fact that glare tends to lessen the readability of the 
printed message, the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion perfected a new neutral shade of white. which 
minimizes eye fatigue and offers advertisers and 
publishers a perfect background for the printing 
of type or illustration in any number of colors, or 
just a single impression. 
NO TWO-SIDEDNESS 


The soft neutral shades of Kleerfect and Hyfect 
not only invite reading because of this non-glare 
feature, but also provide printing surfaces, which 
for all practical purposes are identical. The wire 
and felt sides are indistinguishable except under 
microscopic inspection. To readers, Kleerfect and 
Hyfect signify a major step taken toward elimi- 


nating one of the most potent causes of eye strain 


| m0n- glare paper ws easy on the eyes 


and, frequently, headaches. To publishers and 
advertisers they open a tested way to increase both 


the readability and the beauty of printed messages. 
A REALLY BALANCED PAPER 


Though Kleerfect and Hyfect cost no more than 
ordinary printing papers, they bring into accurate 
balance five other desirable features — strength, 
opacity, ink absorption, constant uniformity and 
freedom from curling. 

‘Your printer can explain the desirability of 
these two printing papers, or, if you will write our 
advertising department in Chicago, we will send 
you reproductions of this particular advertise- 
ment, made on Kleerfect and Hyfect in each of 
the different finishes and using the same plates 
that were used to print this page. Other speci- 
mens printed on these two modern printing 


papers will also be sent. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Kleerfect or Hyfect 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


to 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO « 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK « 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 
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ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


ARN More-EARN More 


AL HINTS ON 
BESSWORK 


ii ADVERTISING 


soun Ott 


THE 
SCIENCE OK } 
* IMPOSITIon, 


The ee é 
Type and Copy ) pyre DISPLAY | 
Computer g 
t 


BARTELS 


Want a Better Job? Then 8 yoursell for it. 


It’s waiting for the man 


who KNOWS! Read books written by experts—get their 
knowledge and experience—use it to build yourself up for the 
better job, with greater authority and more money. 


1—Practical Hints on Presswork. By 
Eugene St. John. A compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman in over- 
coming many of the problems that arise in 
his everyday work. Size, 43 by 7; 201 
pages; flexible binding. Price, $3.00 post- 
paid. 


2—Layouts for Advertising. By John 
Dell. 700 thumbnail layout suggestions, 
with short introduction on purpose and 
principles. Contents: Magazine and News- 
paper Layouts; Booklets; Broadsides and 
Folders; Letterheads and Posters; Type 
and Borders. Illustrated; 175 pages; size, 
5 by 7; flexible binding. Price $3.00 plus 
15 cents postage. 


3—Mechanism of the Linotype, The. 
By John S. Thompson. Revised eleventh 
edition. Complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype, 
good for the novice as well as the expe- 
rienced operator. Illustrated; 230 pages; 
size, 44 by 6}; flexible binding. Price $2.50 
plus 10 cents postage. 


4—Art of Spacing, The. By Samuel A. 
Bartels. A treatise on proper distribution 
of space in typography. Contents: Title 
Pages; Straight Composition; Initial Let- 
ters; Book Margins; Border Margins; Ad- 
vertisements; Ornaments. Size, 5} by 7}; 
110 pages; board cover. Price, $1.75 post- 
paid. 

5—Modern Type Display. By J. L. 
Frazier, editor of THe INLAND PRINTER. 
New third edition. The cream of Mr. 
Frazier's constructive and scientific writ- 
ings on type compositions, logically ar- 
ranged and profusely illustrated, the 
whole forming a clear, concise, authentic, 
and complete course in typography. More 
than 200 illustrations and examples of 
modern typography. Handsomely bound; 
size, 7 by 10. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


6—Type and Copy Computer, The. By 
S. A. Bartels. A scientific method to figure 
copy needed to fill specified space and to 
determine type sizes required. Illus- 
trated; 64 pages; 4} by 6; cloth. Price, 75 
cents postpaid. 


7—Science of Imposition, The. By John 
Reed. Based upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of modern pressroom and bindery 
practices. Ninety-one illustrations by the 
author; 132 pages; size 4} by 6}; flexible 
binding. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


8—Type Lore. By J. L. Frazier. This book 
contemplates the practical, esthetic, and 
historical phases of typography in an un- 
usual, interesting, and understandable 
way. It explains where and how to use 
the various popular type faces. Illus- 
trated; 114 pages; size, 7? by 11; hand- 
somely bound. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


9—Graphic Design. By Friend & Hefter. 
Learn what is good taste in Advertising. 
Art, Book Design, Printing, Lettering, 
Photography, Reproduction and Poster 
Work from this book that fairly throbs 
with ideas! 800 fine illustrations show 
examples of the best in the world of 
graphic arts. 407 pages; -size, 734 by 
1034. Price $7.75, postpaid. 


10—Encyclopedia of Printing Inks. By 
Harry G. Kriegel. Printing Lithographic 
Inks, and Accessories. Secrets, Formulae, 
and Helpful Hints. Illustrated. 256 pages; 
size, 53 by 8; cloth. Price, $2.15 postpaid. 


11—Earhart Color Plan. Key to correct 
color usage. Demonstrates principles of 
color selection and harmony. Complete 
with charts. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


12—Linotype and Intertype Speed 
Book. By H. J. Pickert. Nine complete 
lessons on the touch system—illustrated. 
Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


ORDER NOW—USE THIS FORM 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Send me following books, as listed above: 
copies No. 
I enclose check ( Money order ( 
Name 
Address.... 


City 
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THE TREND OF THE TIMES 


WEBENDORFER 
"WEB fs OFFSET PRESSES 


This Company made a prophecy a few years ago 
that WEB REEL-FEED offset presses would revolu- 
tionize many forms of lithographic printing. 


This daring prognostication has now been realized 

oc ' Very slowly the few thousand an hour flat bed litho- 

(Seman “Vrte t lis g graphic press gave way to direct rotary which in 
gone turn was gradually ousted by the 4,000 an hour ro- 
tary press. Now, before we have time to realize it, 


the REEL-FEED WEB rotary has become a fact. 
|, 2, 3 or 4 color units; optional delivery; cutterhead 
and flat sheet delivery, rewinder, folder, or other 
special attachments. 
For labels, box covers, letterheads, 
office forms, salesbooks, checks, 
newspapers, magazines, etc. Speed 


8,000 to 24,000 sheets per hour. 


The printers and lithographers that 
are buying these revolutionary 
presses are among the Who's Who. 


With this evidence before you, 
surely you see the wisdom of investi- 
gating. 


American made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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THE MONOTYPE has 


maintained its Supremacy on its... 


MERATS 


When first introduced, in 1900, the 
Monotype entered a field already occupied by several thousand slug-casting 
typesetting machines. ‘The Monotype could hope to establish itself perma- 
nently under these conditions only on the basis that it was a better equipment 
for every purpose than the machines then in wide use. The principal reasons 
for its original, continuous and increasing success lie in the wider range of 
its usefulness in meeting the typesetting requirements of printing, book and 
magazine publishing, and advertising; in the superior printing, plating and 
reproduction qualities of Monotype-set single types; the better design of 
Monotype type faces; the convenience and economy of its operation, and 


in the lower cost of its product in completely printed form. 


These factors are still potent in maintaining the general 
high opinion in which Monotype Machine Typesetting is 
now held by good printers and typographers everywhere. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Monotype Building, Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


n Monotype Baskerville Family 
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SPEED MEANS SCIVIC€ TO YOUR CLIENTS 
LOW COST MEANS PFojits TO YOU 


WaueEn does your customer say “We have rushed the 
artwork, plates, copy and layout—now take your time 
on the composition, presswork, and folding”? 

Ever? 

Customers have a habit of depending on high- 
speed production to make up for lost time. After the 
final O.K. they want the completed job in a hurry. 

Often the last operation is FOLDING. Time is up, 
delivery dates are due. Here’s where the Model W 
Cleveland helps you out—thousands of copies inside 
of an hour—the entire job completed as promised—no 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
28 WEST 23rd STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Lafayette Building Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
117 West Harrison Street - 185 Summer Street 


CLEVELAND 
1931 East 61st Street 


ST. LOUIS 
2082 Railway Exchange Building 


ATLANTA 
Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
231 Pryor Street, S. W. 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


DALLAS 
J. F. Carter, 5241 Bonita Avenue 





overtime to pay—quick, handsome profits—a SATIs- 
FIED CUSTOMER. 

This smallest of Cleveland Folders makes one to 
five folds in sheets ranging from 3x5”, (often 
smaller) to 14x20” in size, at remarkably high speeds. 
Accurate, quick to set, low operating cost, built to 
Cleveland standards of quality. 


Our new literature “Important 
News” describes the product 

of the Model ““W” 

Send for it. 


LiEVE/AND 
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Action is up to you. We’ve promised much, but until you ring our phone or 
write us, nothing happens. Superior retouchings ARE better, Superior art 
IS more pleasing—if they weren't we couldn't retain our variety and type of 
customer. Superior DOES preserve that quality through to the engraving 
—if we didn’t we'd shift customers constantly, which we don’t. Whether you 
want all or part of our service, you CAN get superior results at Superior... 
But to find out— that’s up to you! TRY Superior! (Mail orders our specialty). 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO.,, 215 W. Superior St., Chicago, III. 


Artists * Photographers + Engravers + Typographers + _ Electrotypers 
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EMPIRE 
BUILDER 


With faith and foresight that surmounted 
all obstacles, he built a vast agricultural 
kingdom in what had been a wilderness. 
To do that, James J. Hill needed marked 
individuality and a strong pioneering spirit. 
With these traits, he built great railroad 
systems and caused an undeveloped land 
to become the horn of plenty. 


And the same may be said of the Harris 
Offset Press. Its striking individuality, built 
up during many years of printing press 
pioneering, is so pronounced that it serves 
as the yardstick by which other offset 
equipment is measured. It, too, has stood 
out as an empire builder in the world 
of offset printing in both the large and 
small press room because the Harris tradi- 
tion has always been a Quality Tradition. 


HARRIS *SEYBOLD*POTTER 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio + Harris Sales Offices: 
New York, 330 West 42nd Street « 
Chicago, 343 South Dearborn Street 
* Dayton, 813 Washington Street + 
Factories: Cleveland « Dayton 


Harris JT Offset, 38x52, four color, includes 
all Harris multi-color press perfections for 
extra-profit operations. 












































































































































































BABS at the Bathing Beach . . . 


s,abs has a Single-track Mind, but She’s on the Right Track 


“‘Let’s get down to the water sports, Babs. I see they’ve got 
Johnny Tarzanmuller today.” 


“Look, look, Gwen. Why this program’s on Buckeye Cover.” 


Neither apeman nor merman can lure the thoughts 
of loyal Babs from her well-loved Buckeye Cover. 
So, too, Buckeye holds the affection and loyalty 
of all experienced printers and advertisers. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO., Makers of good paper in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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Amazing Test Proves 








Dayco Ro.iers Dery HEAtT 
AND HumMIDITY 


* 


Ten Days at 212° 
—and the Dayco 
Came Out Unharmed! 
oa 


Think of a printers’ roller being kept 
in a steam bath for ten days! Ordinary 
rollers would soften, sag, and melt 
within ten minutes. But not Daycos. 

In this gruelling test, a Dayco 
Roller was placed in an oven heated 
to 212° F. with live steam. At the end 
of ten days, it was removed. Not a 
blister! Nota bulge! 

A caliper showed the diameter 
hadn’t changed a hair. A super-sensi- 
tive gauge showed there wasn’t a wave 
on the roller surface. A durometer 
showed just the same softness as be- 
fore the roller was placed in the oven. 

Yes, the Dayco defies heat and 
humidity. Regardless of how sultry 
your pressroom may become, your 
Dayco Rollers won’t change in size, 
shape, smoothness, or consistency. 
You won’t lose valuable time stop- 
ping or slowing down your presses 
for rollers to cool. You won’t have to 
make constant adjustments. You 
won’t have rollers running down and 
overlapping. You'll save time, trou- 
ble, work, and money. 

Remember, there is only one 
patented sleeve-type roller—Dayco, 
the original synthetic rubber roller. 
Insist upon the genuine. Write us 
for catalog. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


* 
DAYCO “STAYPUT” ROLLERS 


There are also Dayco Rollers for news- 
papers. They are called Dayco ‘“‘Stayput”’ 
Rollers. They meet today’s requirements 
of higher speeds and the use of many half- 
tone illustrations. Distributed through the 
NELSON ROLLER COMPANY, Tribune 
‘ower, Chicago, and Daily News Bldg., 
New York City. 


DAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER) 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET Be 
TOUGH RUBBER BASE 

STOCK \ 


\ ‘ cee 


PATENTED 


Dayco Base AND SLEEVE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 


The patented, exclusive construction of 
Dayco Rollers makes them different 
from all others. Because they are all- 
weather rollers—unaffected by heat or 
cold—they reduce investment by mak- 
ing fewer rollers necessary. Because 
they stand up longer and make possible 
increased press production, they reduce 
roller and printing costs. And they 
result in better work because they main- 
tain proper tack and give better ink 
distribution. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. © New York—206 Park Murray Bidg., 11 Park Place © Boston— 
Henry T. Lefavor, 470 Atlantic Ave. © Chicago—Room 640, 20 N. Wacker Drive © Detroit—2970 W. Grand 
Bled. * Philadelphia—W. D. Tuck, Bourse Bldg. © Atlanta—Chas. M. Lewis, 985 Boulevard, N. E. © Cin- 
cinnati—R. A. Hopff, 5114 Stewart St. © Los Angeles—California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico St. © Los 
Angeles—L. W. Dunlap, 7711 Miramonte Blod. © San FranciscomJohn C. Nicholson, 582 Howard St. 


Dayeo Rollers 


© 1936 The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


THE ORIGINAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTERS’ ROLLER 
THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 
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The fact that Kluge Automatic Presses are 
being installed as fast as they can be built and 
shipped is due, in the main, to one thing: 
our honest endeavor to meet the printer’s 
requirements. 


The printer’s primary requisite is a press 
that will turn out first-class work at a good 
profit. Printed impressions cannot be pro- 
duced at lower cost than on a Kluge, and few 
presses can produce better work. 


Speed is also an important factor, and the 
Kluge has all the speed practicable for a 
general purpose press. This has been made 
possible by precision craftsmanship and the 
use of high-grade materials. 


Adequate controlled distribution is an- 
other essential to good printing. The Kluge 
system of Selec-Tone distribution is con- 
trolled on both fountain and disc and em- 
bodies two distributing rollers with rider 


KLUGE’S 
POPULARITY 


and four form rollers with two adjustable 
vibrators, providing perfect coverage for any 


kind of job. 


Every printer likes to know that he has 
impressional strength in reserve for die-cut- 
ting, embossing and other special jobs. The 
Kluge is the heaviest press for its size built 
today—in spite of the use of aluminum alloys 
to reduce reciprocating weight and increase 
speed—and its patented throw-off insures an 
unyielding impression under all conditions. 


Add to these remarkable features the well- 
known Kluge Feeder and the printer has a 
unit which cannot be surpassed for versatil- 
ity, reliability and all-round profitable ser- 
vice. The Kluge’s original cost is entirely 
reasonable and its upkeep expense practic- 
ally negligible. Drop us a line, and we’ll be 
glad to go into further‘detail about this profit- 
making press. 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, INC. 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


Branches with Operating Exhibits: 


NEW YORK, 77 White St., PHILADELPHIA, 253 N. 12th St., BOSTON, 27 Doane St., DETROIT, 
1051 First St., CHICAGO, 106 W. Harrison St., ST. LOUIS, 2226 Olive St., DALLAS, 217 Browder 
St., ATLANTA, 150 Forsyth St., S. W., SAN FRANCISCO, 451 Sansome St., 
LOS ANGELES, 1232 S. Maple Ave. 
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COTTRELL G fers 


_—_.,- the latest developments in four- and five-color printing 





_—_.,- regular production speeds up to 5500 four-color sheets an 


hour, 25 x 38, and up to 4500 sheets an hour, four or five 





colors, as large as 50 x 72 
W—,- a Standardized 25 x 38 four-color press = moderately priced 


i...» dependable design and construction backed by experience 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO., WESTERLY, R. I. 


NEW YORK : 25 EAST 26th STREET e CHICAGO : 332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
SMYTH-HORNE, LTD., 1-3, BALDWINS PLACE, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, E. C. 1 



























































TrPicaL Cottrell FOUR-COLOR ROTARY PRESS 


on regular day-in-day-out speed of this particular press, printing standard magazine pages, 16 up, Is 4800 four-color sheets per hour 
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mapneet is so unlike as two peas ina pod 


can be detected by an experienced paper critic. 





well made and 





Old Ironsides Ledger is 





the quiet and seclusion of his composed mainly of new, white tough rag 










monastery garden proved _ that fibers, built into sheets of paper practically in- 






nothing is so rare as two identical peas in destructible---barring fire and deliberate destruc- 





a pod. Robust individualism exists even within tion. Its surface is perfect for ruling, printing 






It has better than ordinary 





or lithography 


the confines of pea pods. 
















givin 


To one them a casual inspection quality---not the “pea in the pod” kind. Colors 
P | y P P 


o 
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all ledger papers might seem alike. But after --white, blue and buff, in all standard sizes 









the recognition of “type” and “kind” many and weights. Distributed by reputable paper 






finely graded intermediate forms of quality merchants throughout the country. 


LD 
OLD IRONSIDES zedpex 


Bond. 














Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant Bond. Radiance 
Avalanche Bond, Resource Bond. 

Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger 

Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Le edger, Dispatch Onion Skin, 
Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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CAPTAIN DUFFY AND 
THE CROOKED LAKES 
AFFAIR 


Tue International Boundary was seething with 
tribal unrest. Numerous parties of marauding redskins 
had whipped themselves up to a dangerous frenzy. After 
carousing and dancing, wandering bands had broken 
into Government warehouses to steal guns and ammu- 
nition. Imagined wrongs were revived and potential 
massacre was brewing. 

An exhausted halfbreed staggered into az 
ing Northwest Mounted Police Post comme 
tain Duffy. He gasped out a repogi d 


s were hearby—but i in 
hiding. Yellow Calf offered to lead the way. = t 
setting failed to prophecy the tragedy soo: 


Upon nearing a forest-screened cabit 
the redskins, a shot rang out 'and the old 


to the ground pierced by a bullet intended for Duffy. A 
scowling brave stood stupidly holding a smoking gun. 
The very air crackled with the intensity of expectancy 
that followed this anti-climax. A wrong move now, and 
wholesale carnage would surely follow. 


irSsterling a 

has steadily grown 
reason itself kperié 
tages7 Unique ce for clean-cut halftone 
kitting, brig olor, high folding strength, and 
are finis a insure impressiveness in the final 
nied result. Depend upon Mountie Book Papers to 
provide the utmost in performance and economy. 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY. CLOQUET, MINN. 











Zz BOND ahead of others -- the reason they 
AND LEDG/ER PAPERS give you so much! 


have the perfect whiteness and fine, even Users of Bond Papers find that 
cockle finish that signify real bond-paper Permanized Papers make their let- 
quality, yet they print exceptionally well, terheads and fine forms look more 
for they have a’surface that is receptive to expensive than they are, because 
letterpress, offset, or engraving. They are of their brilliant White and fine 
very compact -- no sponginess to cause cockle finish. They find that every 
trouble in the feeder. They lie flat, and do Permanized Paper has every fine- 
not wrinkle or bounce around in the grip- paper quality in larger proportion, 
pers. They are made in all standard rag- together with the very highest 
content qualities, at the usual degree of permanence. Yet they 
range of prices. And their man- cost the same as ordinary rag- 
ufacturing processes are years content bonds! 
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In the mill room—the final stage in the processing of Ault & Wiborg Inks— 
as in the preceding processes already depicted, chemical control still goes 
on to produce that fineness of product which distinguishes A. & W. Inks 


from all others. 
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Congratulations to the artist for his unusual and highly effective 
treatment of an old familiar scene—also to the Jahn & Ollier 
Engraving Company, Chicago, for having made these four-color 
plates and printed them on the cover of its house magazine, Plate 
Progress. The latter is lavish in its presentation of specimens 
from the Jahn & Ollier art, commercial photography, and engrav- 
ing departments—an eminent spokesman for letterpress printing 
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PRINTING GETS ITS CUE FROM .918 


Not under, not over, but exactly .918 of an inch—‘‘standard type high.’’ This essential unit, together with 


other factors vital to pre-makeready success, is comprehensively surveyed on this and the following pages 


By FRED W. GAGE 


RIOR to the year 1886, when leading 
Preperone of the United States, 

after many years of discussion, and 
with considerable fear and trepidation, 
got together and adoped the point sys- 
tem for the measurement of type bodies, 
there had also existed some slight differ- 
ences among the various foundries in 
regard to what really was “type high.” 
But, with the adoption of the point sys- 
tem, came also the approval of .918 of 
an inch as “standard type high.” 

Of course, as some of the older print- 
ers of today will remember, the abolition 
of the old bodies, with their highly poetic 
names, such as Diamond and Brilliant, 
to say nothing of Nonpareil, Brevier, 
Long Primer, and a lot of similar desig- 
nations, while temporarily somewhat con- 
fusing, did not bring ruin to the printing 
industry, as had been freely predicted 
by many, but very soon proved to have 
been a most sensible move. 

It is cause for regret, however, that 
there could not have been adopted, at 
that time, the metric system of measur- 
ing type both as to body and height to 
paper; but evidently that change was 
regarded as being almost revolutionary, 
with the inclusion of our standard inch 
as a basis. 

In any event, .918 came to be univer- 
sally adopted as “type high,” and the 
special committee of the United States 
Type Founders Association very likely 
believed that much of its difficulty had 
thereby been solved. And it is to the 
credit of the typefounders that mighty 
little deviation from this standard has 
ever been noticed. In fact, through all 


the years since then, it has been the 
almost universal practice to test a new or 
an overhauled press, whenever possible, 
by putting directly on it a full form of 
new foundry type. 

Inasmuch as during all these years 
our machine-shop practice and standards 
were being constantly refined, it would 
seem as though the graphic arts indus- 
tries should have had little difficulty in 
maintaining such a standard—particu- 
larly as its accuracy is so vital to so 
many production problems. However, 
the actual situation very clearly indicates 
that from one cause or another, deviation 
from this standard has been one of the 
primary problems connected with the 
industry, and that it is one of the funda- 
mental causes of one of the accusations 
brought against letterpress printing, that 
it is wasteful and uneconomic. 

For it is so well known as to have 
become fairly notorious, that the greater 
portion of time spent in makeready on 
our presses, is merely a skilful (and usu- 
ally very successful) attempt to correct 
errors which exist in the form when it 
reaches the pressroom—errors resulting 
from failure to observe meticulous care 
in making every item entering into the 
form, .918 of an inch high. 

Equally certain it is also, that the 
major portion of the time which a skilled 
electrotype finisher puts in on the aver- 
age plate is made necessary because the 
face of the type form or pattern is not 
in an exact plane. In both instances there 
may and probably will be found some or 
all of the following deviations from the 
very essential standard of type high: 


Engravings on wood bases which are 
either uneven, too low, or too high, or 
which will not lie flat. Low type (caused 
by wear); low rules and high rules— 
often the product of the printer’s own 
machines, and in either event productive 
of trouble; uneven height to paper of 
slugs from machine composition—almost 
inexcusable; imperfect lockup, so often 
resorted to in an attempt to remedy 
“sloppy” justification. 

In the case of the pressman, even when 
working from new electrotype plates and 
patent bases under same, the combined 
height of the two to paper has been a 
serious drawback. This was especially 
the case when there were used the old 
type on patent bases, made of wood and 
brass-bound. While these, in all truth, 
might have been fairly accurate when 
new, they soon became shockingly far 
from accurate in use. 

With the more modern metal patent 
bases, it was expected that a very fair 
degree of accuracy was certain, because 
of the supposed precision methods used 
in manufacture. But, when tested, many 
of these were found sadly lacking, partly 
because of lack of care in manufacture, 
and in other instances because the metal 
had actually “swelled” or grown, after 
the bases had left the manufacturer’s 
hands. At first thought it would seem 
almost ridiculous to think that a metal 
base could actually thicken during use, 
particularly when pounded down by hun- 
dreds of thousands of heavy impressions 
on a cylinder press; the reverse would 
seem more probable. But investigation 
showed that these bases, made in small 
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units or sections, were die cast, and that 
the resulting compression produced an 
unstable condition of the metal itself, so 
that it ultimately did really grow. 

Naturally, this method of manufac- 
ture was abandoned as quickly as these 
troubles developed—and we are more 
recently finding these sections machined 
out of steel with great accuracy and no 
inclination to change their dimensions. 
While it has also been more or less cer- 
tain that presses themselves were the 
victims of neglect, and that beds were 
quite often out of level, and cylinders 
“sprung” or badly adjusted, it seemed 
fairly evident that, with all these details 
given corrective attention, it then was up 
to the electrotyper to furnish us plates 
which were as nearly absolutely a per- 
fect plane on the printing face as pos- 
sible. In fact I have heard my friend, 
“Lex” Claybourn—the justly acclaimed 
expert—on more than one occasion pro- 
claim very positively that if all the ele- 
ments previously listed were made by 
precision methods there would not be 
need of makeready, as usually practiced. 

To this I have always dissented, for 
it left out of the equation the known fact 
that there is no such thing as absolute 
rigidity in press frames, beds, or cylin- 
ders, no matter how well designed and 
heavy they might be. For this reason it 
has always been, and I believe it always 
will be, the case that portions of a given 
page or form which were solid or nearly 
so in character would have to be given 
additional impression, as compared with 
lighter portions. 

Usually this has been neatly and effec- 
tively done by the use of an overlay 
sometimes cut from paper, often made 
by one of the well known processes. In 
some instances the pressman has resorted 
to “interlays’”’ between the plate and the 
base, one of the arguments therefor being 
that in this way the lighter portions of 
the plate or form could (by prearrange- 
ment with the electrotypers) be left just 
a little lower than type high, and thus 
not only make a lighter impression pos- 
sible, but also be given the lightest touch 
possible from the inking rollers. It has 
been asserted that such a practice was 
unsound in theory and occasionally pro- 
ductive of cracked plates. But there will 
be found vociferous defenders of the 
practice whenever pressmen meet, and it 
is partly because of these differences of 
opinion that the electrotypers have found 
difficulty in setting up inflexible stand- 
ards proclaiming what the thickness of 
a patent-base plate should be. 

Beyond question, however, improved 
methods of handling, and the use of pre- 
cision proof presses in the better class 
of electrotype foundries, have resulted 
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in a very material improvement in this 
respect in recent years. Gradually, the 
printer has come to realize that the bet- 
ter the condition of the form sent to the 
electrotyper—the better would be the 
resulting plate; and improved machinery 
for the use of the electrotyper has now 
enabled him to more nearly meet exact- 
ing conditions. 

Doubtless there has been, in the letter- 
press-printing industry, a fairly general 
knowledge of the McKee process for 
lowering the printing face of electrotypes 
as necessary. This process,—on which 
the patents have recently expired—was 
indispensable in rotary color printing 
where the several impressions of the 
various printing cylinders were taken on 
the same impression cylinder, thereby 
making individual overlays practically 
an impossibility. 

Analogous to this there has recently 
been perfected a pre-makeready process 
which accomplishes the same result, but 
rather more scientifically, and by means 
of employing different apparatus. As 
in the McKee process, the first consider- 
ation is craftsmanship of the highest 
order, in reality uniting in one man a 
knowledge of presswork as well as of 
electrotyping. The most essential piece 
of apparatus is a flexible steel base made 
up in hundreds of micro-ground units. 

There is then made an overlay, cut 
from paper and varying in thickness in 
the different portions of the plate to be 
treated. Used with discretion and the 
judgment acquired by experience, these 





two elements produce a plate which can 
be finished for use in a patent base, or 
for blocking on wood. 

The resulting plate has, in the major- 
ity of instances, sections which represent 
three separate planes, the highest thus 
embodying those portions which are to 
print solid or nearly so; the next lower 
carrying what might be called the mid- 
dle tones, and the third the highlights. 

These differences are not merely imag- 
inary—they are actual, measurable dif- 
ferences in thickness, testing out under 
a plate gage about as follows: 

Solids (in thousandths of an inch), 156, 
or four-thousandths over the standard plate 


thickness of 152. 
Middle tones, standard thickness of 152. 


Highlights and lighter portions, 148, or 
four-thousandths under the standard plate 
thickness of 152. 


A proof taken from a plate which has 
been treated and pre-made ready in this 
manner, when tested on a precision proof 
press with simply a normal amount of 
“squeeze,” will give an impression which 
would make even a practiced pressman 
feel certain that a very careful overlay 
had been made. And one of the great 
advantages of this process is that in cases 
where there are many duplicates of a 
given pattern made to fill a large sheet 
or press bed, every unit will print like 
the others, the same overlay being used 
in treating all the plates. 

An additional helpful feature is that 
in some instances, where wear has been 
noticed on the gripper edges of forms 





WVhat (Do You Know Cbout 
PRINTING HISTORY ? 


A quiz to test your knowledge of printing’s rich background 


By Stephen H. Horgan 


Wuicu city in our country has done 
most of the pioneer work in the graphic 
arts of engraving, photography, illus- 
trating, and printing, and can be cred- 
ited with the following “firsts,” among 
other achievements? 

1. What was the name of the first Amer- 
ican engraver? 

2. Who was the craftsman who did most 
to develop artistic printing? 

8. Whose steam printing presses became 
popular through their reliability ? 


4, Who was the inventor of the type- 
casting machine? 








The answers to the questions @ can now be found on page 32 


5. Where, and by whom, was the first 
portrait made by photography? The sub- 
ject was what? 

6. Who introduced papier-mache and 
cast the first curved stereotype? Where 
was the latter first used? 

7. Who was the first practical photo- 
engraver in any country? 

8. Where was printed the first daily 
illustrated newspaper? 

9. Which was the first great daily news- 
paper to print halftones? 

10. Who made the first halftones for 
printing in three colors? 
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and on other edges parallel thereto, the 
electrotyper can, by pre-arrangement, 
lower these edges to help prevent undue 
wear on plates. (This is of especial aid 
where the press is old and out of adjust- 
ment, usually necessitating or inviting 
an overpacked cylinder—very hard, of 
course, on plates.) 

Furthermore, plates to be curved for 
rotary presses, of which there seems to 
be a constantly increasing number, aid 
enormously in makeready, when treated 
by this pre-makeready process. 

As to actual experiences, here in our 
own plant we find that in many instances 
there is practically nothing to do except 
to check the printing position of the 
plates, and occasionally put on a light 
“spot-up sheet.” presumably necessary 
to compensate for slight inaccuracies in 
the bases or in the press itself. 

One of our customers very recently 
put a form on a press, twenty-four up, 
on a sheet 36 by 48 inches, and of a 
rather exacting character—the plates 
being an entirely new “dress” of pre- 
madeready electrotypes. This was in the 
ordinary course of production of a big 
order, on which the untreated (but very 
level) electrotypes had been used in other 
similar forms on the same press. Here a 
production report revealed makeready 
time to be about 25 per cent of that pre- 
viously necessary (most of this in plac- 
ing plates to register) which meant a 
saving of six hours of the time of this 
large press—easily translatable into dol- 
lars and cents. And in addition, the dress 
of plates lasted longer than usual, appar- 
ently showing less wear on all portions. 
Our own experiences, as electrotypers, 
and as printers, are uniformly along very 
comparable lines; so that from being a 
“doubting Thomas,” which I will admit 
I was at first, I have become a booster. 

Naturally, this extra work done on 
the plates does increase their cost of pro- 
duction somewhat. But on the average 
this increase figures out so as not to 
exceed about 25 per cent of the value of 
the press time saved. And nowadays, as 
we all know to our sorrow, almost every 
customer is in a decided RUSH. 


x * 


Manufacturers of equipment and sup- 
plies for printers and lithographers are 
being invited by the educational com- 
mission of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen to submit 
educational display boards for possible 
exhibition (without cost) at the forth- 
coming convention of the organization to 
be held in Minneapolis, August 9 to 12. 
Interested concerns may communicate 
with De Witt A. Patterson, 340 West 
Huron Street, Chicago. 








&ugene St John PRESENTS A 
FURTHER ANALYSIS OF PRE- 
MAKEREADY AS SEEN FROM 
TECHNICIAN’S VIEWPOINT 
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ing time of presses runs from 50 to 

80 per cent of the life of the press. 
Whether this loss is calculated on the 
cost of the press or on decreased pro- 
duction, it is evident that a great profit 
lies in the elimination of standing press 
time whenever possible. 

Preliminary makeready is commonly 
considered to be the correction of dimen- 
sional errors in the units of the form— 
which it is. But no system of precision 
makeready preparation is satisfactory 
which overlooks the preparation of the 
press itself, the adaption of paper to the 
form, or vice versa, and the adaption of 
ink to the paper. And at the same time, 
the ink, tentatively, may be prepared for 
the fountain. 

When the press erector installs a new 
cylinder press he sets the cylinder for 
pressure on the bearers suitable for light 
and medium forms. In a month or two, 
as the press is broken in, the cylinder 
should be pulled down on the bearers for 
large, solid capacity forms. 

In the course of time the cylinder 
journal will wear out of round and the 
brasses or boxes in which the journal 
turns also become worn. After this wear 
becomes considerable, pulling the cylin- 
der down on the bearers is ineffective as 
a preventive of premature slur and wear 
of the form. 

Bed and cylinder bearers also become 
worn; the former may be repaired or 
replaced and it is not necessary to buy 
a new cylinder as new bearers may be 
sweated on. 

The supports under the bed, the ways, 
track wheels, even the girts, are subject 
to wear and strain. Grippers and guides 
in the course of time need resurfacing, 
and the like. 

The bed and cylinder both may need 
correction. If the indentations are not 
serious, a spot overlay in the permanent 
packing may be used as a corrective but 
if calibration and planing are necessary 
one concern has a special tool for this. 


Tine records reveal that idle stand- 


Presuming that the press has been 
reconditioned and is in good order, the 
correction of dimensional errors in the 
form requires attention. Plates of metal 
used in photoengraving are rolled as 
nearly cold as possible and are not level; 
they may taper .002 of an inch or more. 
Foundry type is encountered .001 of an 
inch out. These errors are negligible but 
the product of slug and type casting 
machines used by printers is at times so 
faulty that trouble and delay are caused 
on the press. These machines and their 
product should be inspected daily by a 
competent machinist and a further check 
kept by a precision proof press. 

While faulty machine-cast slugs and 
type are inspected and corrected at the 
precision proof press more economically 
than at the production press, it is quite 
obvious that preventive inspection by a 
machinist is still more economical. If 
the product of the machines is satisfac- 
tory, the regular corrections of the gal- 
ley proof fit the contents of the galley 
for lockup. But if the machinist is inef- 
ficient, the contents of the galley must 
be secured for removal to the bed of the 
precision proof press and its time is 
used for corrections which should not be 
necessary if the machinist is on the job. 

Still worse, if such machine-cast mat- 
ter does not have a test on the precision 
proof press the production press is held 
up while the necessary corrections are 
made in the most inconvenient and time- 
consuming spot. Of course, if the product 
of the machines is not inspected daily by 
a machinist the precision proof press is 
the next best preventive means at hand 
and should be used for this purpose. 

From the precision proof press proof 
it is possible to detect low and faulty 
foundry-type characters which should be 
discarded and replaced by satisfactory 
substitutes. Any machine-cast type and 
slugs found defective are also replaced, 
whether the fault is in the printing face 
or in dimensional errors, such as incor- 
rect height and width. A very frequent 
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cause of serious trouble on the produc- 
tion press is the slug wider at the top 
than at the bottom. Special brass rule, 
wider at the bottom than at the top, is 
available as a corrective when used to 
separate the columns of the slugs which 
constitute an inverted pyramid. Type 
that is off its feet, gaping rule joints, 
incorrect margins, and the like, should 
be checked and corrected. It may be 
observed in passing that the only true 
joints of rule borders are to be obtained 
from the electrotyper. 

One of the most prolific causes of 
trouble on the production press is the 
plate on a wood base. Under the best 
conditions it will not stand up during a 
long run unless the makeready has been 
strengthened, and the wood is likely to 
change in dimension on the production 
press. To keep trouble with wood bases 
at the minimum, precision proof press 
inspection and correction is helpful and 
economical, Plates are sometimes not 
squarely mounted on the base, are often 
not rectangular, end to end and top to 
bottom, which necessitates sawing and 
planing. Old plates are often found on 
warped bases which sometimes may be 
corrected by sawing and sometimes only 
by replacing with another base. 

One frequently recurring trouble due 
to a faulty wood base is the wrinkle at 
the rear end of the sheet. While there 
are other causes of the trouble on an 
all-around border on a wood base, the 
most common cause, first to be looked 
for, is a base not level and not type high 
or warped. Until this fault is corrected 
all other correctives will be ineffective. 
Other common troubles traced to faulty 
wood bases are workups, rocking plates 
with slur and wear and unsatisfactory 
inking and register. 

It is well to order plates on wood to 
be made and delivered to specified close 
dimensions and not long before needed 
for printing. Preferably the wrap should 
be moisture-proof paper or cellulose tis- 
sue. Some prefer to varnish, lacquer, or 
shellac the wood base after unwrapping. 

One good way to file plates on wood is 
to rub a block of silk-finish carbonate of 
magnesia over the face of the plate. 
This brings out all details so that a print 
is not necessary and if the plate is 
wrapped in cellulose tissue for filing it 
is visible through the wrap and protected 
against moisture and friction. When old 
plates have numerous scratches only in 
the enamel of the face, all of the enamel 
may be taken off with cyanide of potas- 
sium. This removes the scratches and 
the copper will print correctly. 

It is estimated that from 40 to 70 per 
cent of makeready time can be saved on 
foundry type and on machine-cast forms 
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by inspection and correction with the 
precision proof press. There is generally 
some bits of loose metal on the foot of 
the machine-cast slugs which should be 
taken off with a brass-wire brush. Many 
pages are poorly justified. The inverted 
pyramid columns rise off of the bed from 
side squeeze. And slugs are encountered 
much higher on one end than on the 
other. Slugs are found with minute holes 
in the face, spongy slugs, slugs with one 
or two defective mats recurring. All 
these cause waste of time in makeready 
when they reach the production press. 
Many of the preventive steps we have 
noted can be taken before the form or 
sections of a form reach the precision 
proof press in the pre-makeready depart- 
ment. But there are other problems to 
be solved in this department—the dry- 
ing of ink, for example. Such problems 
should be taken up well in advance. 
The problem of suiting ink to paper 
is a minor one in plants running a lim- 
ited number of brands of paper. In a 
short time, experiment determines the 
best ink for each paper and form and 
also what addition to the ink is neces- 
sary to meet any abnormal change in the 
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She 
BLOW THAT COUNTS 


The other day I watched two men 
working. They were breaking up some 
large rocks. The one worker had been 
sledging away, fruitlessly, at a large 
rock. Apparently all his efforts were 
unsuccessful. In profound disgust he 
sat down to rest. The other worker, a 
smaller man, grinned, picked up the 
stone hammer and looked the rock 
over to see which way the grain ran 
and then, with one swift telling blow, 
cleft the rock neatly. 

As I walked away I was conscious 
that the second man was like good 
advertising, wisely applied. He knew 
where to strike—because he investi- 
gated. And his blow counted. 

The other man—the one who failed 
—reminded me of some advertisers. 
They hit blindly and they never change 
their tempo—and are easily discour- 
aged. They are the people, my lords 
and masters, who claim that advertis- 
ing doesn’t pay. And they are right! 
The poor kind of advertising they do, 
doesn’t pay—it’s a waste of money 
and a waste of effort. 














Vivid house-organ copy by the Provence-Jar- 
rard Company, of Greenville, South Carolina 





paper itself, as well as in the temper- 
ature and humidity. But in the average 
commercial shop, liable to be called upon 
to print on numerous brands of paper in 
a variety of inks, this becomes a problem 
that must be solved in advance of print- 
ing unless one wishes to risk a heavy 
loss from spoilage. 

It is true that there are good halftone 
inks for enamel-coated papers and dull 
halftone inks for dull-coated papers but 
this does not solve the problem of ink 
selection for all the brands of number 
one and number two coated papers now 
on the market. These differ in color, in 
reception, and in absorption of ink; no 
brand is uniform, each varying in itself 
from time to time and always being sus- 
ceptible to atmospheric changes. 

It is not uncommon for a printer to 
make a trouble-free run on one side of a 
lot of paper and get into difficulties with 
the way the ink will take to the paper 
on the second time through the press for 
the reverse side of the sheet. On innu- 
merable occasions a successful run is 
made on a certain brand of paper. A 
re-order or an increase in the order calls 
for exactly the same paper and ink—but 
the second lot of the same paper may 
not take the ink as did the first. If the 
pressman is not alert, many sheets may 
be spoiled before the difference is noted. 

Unfortunately the difference some- 
times is not noticed until the next day. 
When an ink chalks after drying over 
night and when the sheets should go 
under the cutter clamp or through the 
folder in the morning to make promised 
delivery, it may be found that the ink is 
not dry. An entire valuable edition may 
be bound and ruined because the ink was 
not dry when it ought to have been dry 
according to precedent. 

The precision proof press, having ink 
distribution and impression similar to 
the production press, constitutes the best 
proving ground for ink and paper prob- 
lems. It may be ascertained how the ink 

works on the rollers, how it lays on and 
leaves the form, how it takes on the 
paper, how much remains on the form, 
how it sets on the paper and dries (by 
absorption or oxidation or both) and 
how soon further operations may be 
undertaken. If other colors are to be 
superposed a check up on all questions 
is possible on the precision proof press. 
An enormous number of hours have been 
spent on production presses on these 
and other problems pertaining to inks— 
problems such as the proper color of ink 
in multicolor and process jobs, the bal- 
ance of colors in multicolor, the number 
of bumps for a white, metallic, or other 
ink on colored paper, blotting out, the 
effect of various varnishes, et cetera. 
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It is quite possible not only to solve 
all these problems in pre-makeready but 
also to have all the inxs ready for the 
fountain of the production press when 
the form is ready so that all unnecessary 
washing up and proving on the produc- 
tion press is eliminated. The chalk over- 
lays may also be prepared in advance. 
It is not necessary to wash up the proof 
press. The special overlay ink may be 
placed on the plate, applied in the reg- 
ulation manner with your brayer roller. 
If the proof press has idle time this may 


Other items are caliper, straight edge, 
a slide-on type-high gage, micrometer, 
brads, hammer, wood chisel, punch-nail 
set, saw, and a precision proof press. If 
it is desired to test and correct minor 
faults in the impression a set of special 
test blocks are used. These blocks are 
accurate within very close limits. After 
corrections for wear have been attended 
to, the bed of a press is filled with these 
test blocks. With just a light but not 
scant impression and inking the press- 
man pulls trial impressions on which he 


Another use for the precision proof 
press is pulling proofs for the fastidious 
customer or advertising agency. Some of 
these clients expect proofs that have the 
appearance of press proofs and such 
may be printed readily on the precision 
proof press in one or more colors. On 
such a press, two-color page proofs and 
the like are economically handled as on 
no other press. Short runs of varnish- 
ing, press gumming, et cetera, naturally 
can be put on the modern proof press. 
And the forms for the small automatic 





OPERATION 


INNOVATION 


RESULT 





Monotype casting 


Imposition 


Handling of forms 


Premakeready of photo- 


engravings 


Leveling of presses 


Atmospheric control 


Molds held to a tolerance of less than .001 of 
an inch 


Chases so rigid that there is no distortion 
under lock-up pressure 

All the furniture and the quoins accurate to 
.001 of an inch 


Ground and polished slabs for imposition 
Steel tables for carrying forms to press 


Micrometer for checking cuts for height. 
Paper interlay to bring them to .918 of an 
inch within .001 of an inch 


Precision blocks for detecting dimensional 
inaccuracies in presses which are perma- 
nently compensated for by level sheet 


Humidifiers and silica gel dehydrator keep 
constant hygro-xylometric condition three 


The type is uniform in height thus greatly 
reducing makeready 


Perfect page alignment is thus automati- 
cally made possible 


No distortion, no type off its feet, eliminat- 
ing the unlocking and the planing of forms 
on the press 


Perfect halftone printing without ever tak- 
ing a cut out of a form on press 


Perfect impression is thereby obtained, cut- 
ting spot-up time in half 


Wood mounted cuts and paper never change 
size. Perfect impression, hairline register 





hundred and sixty-five days a year 











Table arranged by The Waverly Press, Baltimore, Maryland, showing its precision accomplishments. This well known printing house is 
operated on a precision basis, with a precision-proof press and other up-to-date equipment. Note that considerable production time is saved 


be devoted to short runs of high-grade 
work which can be handled very nicely. 

Many printers doubtless are uncer- 
tain in regard to the equipment of a pre- 
liminary-makeready department. A block 
leveler, which is merely a small planing 
machine, is needed in any plant using 
plates on wood bases. One of two types 
of plate gage may be had. One gages 
flat plates only and the other, both flat 
and curved plates. The flat-plate gage 
is supplied with a suitable work table 
with facilities for interlay and underlay. 
By correcting the height of cuts and the 
thickness of patent plates all leveling 
underlay at the production press may be 
saved. The plate gage will also caliper 
paper, cardboard, metal, and the like, 
when it is not more than 11% inches high. 
A type gage gives readings (by dial-test 
indicator) of type, rule, and machine- 
cast slugs. It measures both height and 
thickness. And a special model is obtain- 
able to measure mat depth. 


marks the spots that need impression. 
These are then carefully corrected with 
patches of tissue .001 of an inch thick 
and this correction sheet is pasted deep 
in the packing—in the permanent pack- 
ing. This correction overlay has long 
been used but only in recent years was 
the testing-block form made available. 

There are numerous problems con- 
fronting the printer which are readily 
solved on the precision proof press— 
problems such as printing from lino- 
leum blocks and rubber plates (hand-cut 
or molded), and printing on uncommonly 
used surfaces encountered occasionally. 
It is more economical to make the neces- 
sary tests on the proof press while the 
production press remains in operation. 
Most shops get a tough job now and 
then which taxes the skill and experi- 
ence of the best pressmen and it is more 
convenient, through trial, to find the 
solution than it is to tie up your produc- 
tion presses for any length of time. 


presses are economically tried out on the 
proof press after lockup. The guides are 
set the same on the test press as on the 
automatic. Thus forms can be placed in 
register so that the guides on the auto- 
matic press need not be shifted. Spot-up 
sheets and cut overlays can also be made 
for the automatic press while it is pro- 
ducing, and it is obvious that in this man- 
ner considerable time*is saved. 

A difficulty encountered on automatic 
presses with small cylinders is register- 
ing the overlay so that it does not extend 
beyond the rear end of the impression of 
the form on the cylinder, an error which 
occurs if the overlay is registered with 
the front edge of the impression of the 
form on the packing, and especially if 
the overlay is buried as deeply as it is on 
the large cylinder presses. To offset this 
it is necessary, on large forms, to carry 
the overlay close to the drawsheet and 
to register the overlay from the center 
of the impression on the packing. 
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INGENIOUS MAILINGS 


Every MONTH—for 
the past six years or 
so—Lee & Phillips, 
Incorporated, New 
York typographer, 
has faithfully sent 
out a monthly calen- 
dar. Various sheets 
have beenillustrated 
by well known New 
York artists and have always met with a 
warm reception. The calendar for May, 
however, struck an especially high note 
in popular appeal. 

Oddly enough, the design that was 
used—a Zeppelin in flight over the tow- 
ers of a city—was not the design origi- 
nally scheduled. Artwork promised for a 
deadline date failed to show up, so one 
of the experts got busy and produced 
the Zeppelin picture in a couple of hours. 
It was done on the monotype in one oper- 
ation in the plant’s composing room. The 
subject was timely, because newspapers 
just then were concerned with the Ger- 
many-to-America flight of the new Hin- 
denburg. Designing of the type picture 





The thrill of creating fine 
typography makes material 
rewards seem immaterial. 
LEE & PHILLIPS, INC. 


Typographers whe prove it with proofs 
235 East 451u St., New Yorx 























BUILD GOOD WILL 


work is sound and distinguished—and it 
ought to be, under the existing set-up. 
For, in March, 1930, the present outfit 
came into being as a result of a rather 
surprising merger—Montague Lee Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Frederic Nelson 
Phillips, Incorporated, Caxton Typog- 
raphers, Incorporated, and the Graphic 
Typesetting Corporation joined their 
forces. In August, 1930, the first of the 
calendar series was mailed, together with 
type-specimen sheets, of calendar size. 
(Detachable sheets, rather than pages 
bound into a book, were felt to be more 
convenient for customer use.) 

For a period of some three years the 
monthly calendar, and occasional new 
type-specimen sheets, went to customers 
and prospects. Then, in 1933, a question- 
naire was mailed to determine whether 
or not the calendar sheet was being well 
enough received to warrant its continu- 
ance. A blank form was printed on a 
plain sheet of paper and enclosed in the 
calendar mailing—sans return envelope 
or other ballyhoo. This meant that recip- 
ients would have to take the trouble to 
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Novel calendar design cast on the monotype by Lee & Phillips, Incorporated, New York City, 
and used on one of the monthly mailings at the time the Hindenburg made its notable flight 


was very ingeniously carried out; and, 
printed in deep blue above gray calen- 
dar numerals on white stock, the Zeppe- 
lin really went to town. 

Several years ago a Lee & Phillips 
calendar carried a similar trick type 
design—a typographical mosaic “set by 
a new time-saving method” originated by 
the company. It, too, created comment. 
But don’t get the idea that Lee & Phil- 
lips is primarily a type trickster. Its 
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fill in, address, and mail the question- 
naire. Lee & Phillips was pleasantly 
surprised at the outcome—a favorable 
response from between 40 to 60 per cent 
of the recipients. The calendars defi- 
nitely were “in.” 

At the same time, it was decided to 
broaden the mailing’s scope by includ- 
ing each month a small insert demon- 
strating various styles of typography. 
The first announcement, typical of the 


Lee & Phillips copy approach, carried 
a novel request for favorite scrap-book 


clippings, and read as follows: 


“From the post office we learn that the 
stamp which has been carrying our Calendar 
to you is able to lug still another straw. 
That’s our cue to do a little extra for you 
and at the same time do a little advertising 
for ourselves. Each month you will get a 
small circular with your Calendar. On one 
side will be an advertisement on the impor- 
tance of good typography—especially the 
kind Lee & Phillips do. On the reverse side 
will be an inspirational poem, quotation, or 
some such item. Void of all advertising, we 
shall try to make it suitable for framing— 
or at least worth preserving. 

“In your old scrap book there must be a 
number of such clippings that you would 
like to have hanging in your office or home 
if only they were nicely printed. Send ’em 
along to us and as time goes by we'll send 
?em back to you with an issue of the Calen- 
dar. By all means, if you care to, send along 
a layout and we'll do our best to make it 
look the way you’d have it—that is, of course, 
if you lay it out nicely. Use any size you 
like, not to exceed thirty-six inches of paper 
—upright, low, or squatty—suit your taste.” 


The outcome of this invitation was a 
series of typographical keepsakes based 
on everything from Arab proverbs to 
“The Village Blacksmith” and present- 
day poetry. The treatment in each case, 
needless to say, was representative of 
Lee & Phillips’ fine work. 

In February of this year, to provide 
more editorial space, the format of “The 
Insert”’ was standardized. It is now a 5 


_by 8 sheet—“‘a miniature, friendly, news- 


letter sort of form’”—with two editorial 
columns on one side and contributed 
quotations, as usual, on the other. A 
novel feature, beginning with the July 
issue, will be the inclusion of a “Help 
Wanted” and “Situation Wanted” col- 
umn. Advertisements must be limited to 
thirty words; there will be no charge to 
either employer or employe. The plan, 
however, excludes all those who are now 
employed. By such means does “The 
Insert’s” editor indicate his, and also 
his company’s, up-and-at-’em attitude. 

It is not reported what dollars-and- 
cents value can be attributed to these 
sprightly promotion efforts, but it is the 
opinion of officials that “the door is 
always wide open for a representative of 
Lee & Phillips and we believe the whole 
thing has created a great deal of good 
will which never can be measured defi- 
nitely.” Certainly from a standpoint of 
reader interest these mailings are out- 
standing; and as a demonstration of 
typographic ability they leave room for 
little improvement. Finest equipment 
and skilled craftsmen are of little value, 
quietly stuck away in a corner. Lee & 
Phillips holds ’em up for all to see; it’s 
a good sight.—Atsert E. Peters. 
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P aper JUDGED BY EASY TESTS 


if you will train your eye and hand to a sufficient degree, there are quite a few simple and 


practical methods for appraising paper samples that you can make use of in daily practice 


HAT CAN A PRINTER tell about a 
paper’s properties, without the 
assistance of a precision instru- 


ment other than a micrometer gage and 
a good magnifying glass? What are the 
most practical methods for appraising 
samples which come to his attention? 
Finish, formation, color, cleanliness, siz- 
ing, strength—all these are properties 
to be considered in judging craftsman- 
ship in papermaking. There are many 
simple methods which anyone can apply 
in his own office with satisfactory results, 
provided he has trained his eye and hand 
to a sufficient degree. But such ability 
cannot be acquired without close obser- 
vation and much practice, any more than 
can the apprentice competently judge the 
niceties of presswork. 

It is important first to know what you 
are looking for; what special qualities 
promise to yield certain effects on the 
press or in the bindery; whether the 
desired printing results, though obtain- 
able on a given sheet, will also be merged 
with the proper physical qualities which 
are demanded in the after-use of the 
completed work. 

Fine presswork is wasted if the paper 
lacks the necessary strength, or lacks 
the proper esthetic background. Highly 
glazed or enameled stock, for example, 


= 


\bove: great interest was shown in this paper- 


1achine display at the Century of Progress 


By WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


may reflect the finest art of the engraver 
and pressman, but be totally unsuited for 
school books. In fact, printing quality 
and use-requirements often indicate the 
selection of a paper that may be in the 
nature of a compromise. It is on such 
occasions that the discriminating printer 
outpoints his competitors in choosing the 
most suitable paper for a given purpose. 

Knowing what has to be printed, you 
are fairly certain of the finish that is 
required. If it is straight composition, 
your choice is widest. With the introduc- 
tion of illustrations the choice for relief 
printing is narrowed considerably. 

The first thing to observe is the uni- 
formity of the surface, and the similar- 
ity between the wire and felt sides of 
the sheet. This may be done, first, by 
holding the sheet at such an angle as to 
allow the light to play across the sur- 
face so as to create reflection. If the 
reflection is uniform rather than mottled 
you can immediately tell that the sur- 
face is comparatively level. You should 
be sure to make two distinct observa- 
tions in this way, first allowing the light 
to strike along the grain, and next across 
the grain of the sample. Because of the 
weave of the wire upon which all of the 
machine-made paper is formed, there is 
more of the very slight shadow cast by 
light across the grain, than by rays run- 
ning parallel with it. 

The same applies to the design of the 
papermaker’s felts. The under, or wire, 


side of the sheet will have had much of 
the wire mark obliterated by the pres- 
sure of the felts and of the metal press 
rolls, between which the web must pass 
before reaching the dryers. The upper, 
or felt, side of the sheet is entirely free 
from the impress of the wire, except on 
the thinnest of papers; but it may receive 
undesirable marking from the weave of 
the felts, in finishes which are intended 
to be entirely smooth—E. F. or M. F. 
papers, for example. In making these 
finishes, the papermaker is working as 
close to the appearance of a coated sheet 
as possible, and has incorporated high 
percentages (15 per cent to 24 per cent) 
of mineral filler, to level off the micro- 
scopic hills and valleys which can so 
readily be observed by the use of a good 
magnifying glass. 

If you are judging an antique or a 
low-finished text paper you are not look- 
ing for mirror-like smoothness, but for 
an attractive texture, alike as possible 
on both sides and free from fuzz or lint. 
Consequently it is well to fold over a 
portion of the samples so as to see both 
sides simultaneously, and to compare 
one offering with another. Naturally the 
acme of even color in presswork is very 
greatly facilitated in the case of an even- 
sided sheet. But regardless of evensided- 
ness, it must not be forgotten that the 
web has to pass over suction boxes, and 
sometimes suction-couch rolls to rid it of 
water, and that this suction withdraws 
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some of the sizing, some of the filler, and 
not infrequently some of the dyes from 
the wire side of the web. 

At this point in manufacture, skilled 
craftsmanship comes into play. For the 
force of the suction is under control, and 
the proper management of the suction 
boxes, couch rolls, and press rolls, makes 
a vast difference in the approach to per- 
fection of final work. 

In judging high-finish uncoated or 
coated samples, the human eye is unable 
to perceive satisfactorily the microscop- 
ically slight variations without the aid 
of a magnifying glass (which should be 
in the kit of every wise paper buyer). 
In addition, a scale to weigh small sam- 
ples and a micrometer gage to deter- 
mine bulk are about the only instruments 
the average printer needs. A rather effec- 
tive and simple method of comparing the 
finishes of the smooth papers without a 
microscope is to dust over two samples 
with an even amount of graphite and 
lightly smooth it over as uniformly as 
possible with the fingers. The particles 
of graphite will not penetrate to low 
spots in the paper if the test is carefully 
applied, hence the finer the grain, and 
the leveler the surface, the more nearly 
will the smudge look like the impression 
of a tint block. 

Another important test of suitability 
for halftone work, is to determine how 
uniform and closely together are the 
fibers. This is what the papermaker calls 
“formation.” Close formation is more or 
less proportionate to the length of the 
fibers, and depends on the adequate 
management of the “wet end” of the 
machine, where all the fibers are being 
deposited by the water carrying them on 
to the wire, as it drains through its inter- 
stices into the save-all trays below. 

At this point good judgment must be 
used by the machine-tender concerning 
the proportion of water admitted to the 
machine, the management of the shake, 
and the speed of running. Remarkably 
good formation is now obtainable at high 
speeds, but slow speed is generally con- 
ducive to perfection in depositing the 
fibers closely together and evenly dis- 
tributed clear across the machine. This 
uniform thickness, or level formation, is 
also controlled by the adjustment of the 
“slices,” which act like a sluiceway in 
maintaining the pool of water back of 
them, over that section of the Fourdri- 
nier wire where the shaking motion from 
side to side is applied. 

It must also be understood that the 
state to which all the fibers have been 
brought in the previous processes of 
beating and refining, determines to a great 
extent the success the machine-tender 
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attains in getting the best craftsmanship 
out of his machine. Fibers that have been 
beaten a long time become greasy in feel- 
ing, and tend to retain water longer than 
those which are only slightly beaten. The 
fibers in the first-named condition are 
called “slow,” or “hydrated,” and those 
in the second, “free.” If the stock is too 
free, the water will escape so fast that a 
uniform deposit of these fibers is pre- 
vented, and they settle in little clots, 
rather than take their respective places 
individually close together. 

By holding the samples against the 
light, with a reasonable amount of prac- 
tice, you will soon be able to recognize 


? 


logical reflection. Even formation in the 
body stock of coated paper is almost as 
important as in E. F. or supercalendered 
paper, to enable the optimum presswork, 
as the application of the artificial coated 
surface calls for a level foundation, 
since it cannot compensate for irregu- 
larities of the body stock. Your plates of 
metal are level and will bridge over low 
areas in the paper during a kiss impres- 
sion, and you appreciate the bad results 
of forcing them into the stock in order 
to cover the low points in its surface. 
Even if each printing dot makes a con- 
tact, the pressure will vary unless the 
paper is reasonably level; and the ink 








ART AND SCIENCE IN MODERN PAPER MILI} NE 


) THE casual observer, papermaking 
seems a rather simple, semi-automatic 
procedure. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Craftsmanship in papermaking 
is subtle in nature—so much so that it can 
searcely be detected by the layman who 
sees the processes in modern paper mills. 

Art and science are closely correlated 
in the modern paper mill. Science con- 
cerns itself primarily with the chemical 
aspects and the engineering features; art 
consists in the exercise here of the human 
faculties directing the mechanical proc- 
esses. In the mills where the scientist and 
the artizan have acquired a wholesome 


respect for each other, there papermak- 
ing has succeeded best in accommodating 
the output to the requirements of modern 
letterpress and lithographic printing. 

It is eminently desirable that a better 
appreciation of the finer art of papermak- 
ing, and of better papers, be developed. 
The real bearing which better craftsman- 
ship has upon the effectiveness of final 
printed results is too often obscured by 
the temptation to save money in the buy- 
ing of paper. The hidden dangers of poor 
qualities in the respective grades often 
result in more costly after-operations, and 
the primary economy is neutralized or lost 





the difference between a well formed 
sheet of paper and a “wild” formed 
sheet. One has the even translucence of 
ground glass, while the other suggests 
the appearance of clouds with the sun 
behind them; ‘“‘cloudy” or “wild,” are the 
words by which these characteristics are 
described in the lingo of papermakers. 
The cloudy sheet is full of hills and val- 
leys; the well formed sheet is level like 
the plains, and when printing from tint 
blocks or process plates, the best results 
come when the mechanically level print- 
ing surfaces make their contact with the 
approximately level surface of the paper. 

Only when printing from rubber plates 
or by the offset rubber-covered roll can 
formation and finish be considered a sec- 
ondary matter in illustrated printing, 
except from line cuts or coarse-screen 
plates. Hence we place the first impor- 
tance in selecting printing paper upon 
finish, and finish is largely dependent 
upon formation. 

A badly formed sheet may be given a 
hard calendering, but this will only pol- 
ish the thicker areas at the expense of 
the thinner, and result in a mottled sur- 
face of which mottled presswork is the 


will be spread further than is intended 
at the various points of harder contact. 

Color furnishes a controversial sub- 
ject. It would appear that the present 
tendency for “whiter and whiter” paper 
is proceeding in complete disregard of 
eye comfort. It would seem well for each 
printer to accumulate a set of samples 
which suited the trade he serves, and use 
them as standards against which to 
check new offerings. It is important how- 
ever, in comparing colors, to do so under 
proper lighting conditions, preferably 
with a north light, and in no circum- 
stances under mixed artificial and natu- 
ral light. Such a deceiving combination 
should always be avoided. 

Since artificial lighting must some- 
times be resorted to, remember that a 
sheet with a creamy cast always appears 
brighter under these circumstances than 
one with a blue-white shade. A suitable 
background and surroundings devoid of 
reflection should be chosen, and the sam- 
ples should be laid simultaneously side by 
side, with the same side, that is, wire or 
felt, up, on a black sheet of cover paper, 
or other similar background. It must also 
be remembered that color comparisons 
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between different finishes are mislead- 
ing, as the smoother surface picks up 
reflections more readily and, so, appears 
darker than one which reflects less light. 

The only way to compare cleanliness 
is by having some sheet available as a 
standard, but there is often a tendency 
to overstress cleanliness and to overlook 
the fact that many little specks will be 
concealed by the printing. Of course 
with illustrated work you have to be 
more particular; a speck on the (paper) 
countenance of a movie star or a bathing 
beauty might get you into trouble! 

The most readily available instrument 
for testing sizing for writing inks is the 


Craftsmanship in sizing, as related to 
coating, originates in the mixing room, 
and as related to paper, in the beater 
room; for at these places the formulas 
posted by the superintendent are fol- 
lowed or neglected. Of course, tub sizing 
occurs on the paper machine, and the 
responsibility for effective sizing goes 
back largely to the man responsible for 
supplying the size. Here is an instance 
where the codperation of the properly 
equipped laboratory with well trained 
technical men comes into the picture to 
the advantage of all concerned. 

Sizing in the beater increases the 
strength and gives “rattle” to the paper, 





erly; and unless the tests made in one 
place are conducted in another under 
the same degree of relative humidity, 
they lose significance. 

Anyone who will persistently tear 
samples of paper, giving close attention 
to the grades, and tear both across and 
with the grain, will acquire, after suffi- 
cient practice, some ability to determine 
whether a given paper is strong for its 
grade. Combining these findings with his 
knowledge of the appropriate strength 
for various purposes, he will make him- 
self a good enough judge of strength 
for all ordinary occasions. 

A way which has been recommended 
for testing the durability of papers is to 
take a sample and roll it tightly into a 
ball. Then, by keeping account of the 
number of times this can be repeated 


ILL NEED COOPERATION AND MORE RESEARCH 


before holes appear, and by counting 


by greater wastage in conversion, such es 
may be occasioned by physical defects in 
the paper, quite unexpected. 

One of the definite desires of all who 
feel a sincere interest in the advancement 
of the allied industries is a closer under- 
standing of the common problems. The 
advantages which should result from the 
exchanges of experience, even from the 
exchange of visits between mill superin- 
tendents and pressroom foremen, would 
doubtless be fruitful. Research work in 
process or in contemplation by such organ- 
izations as the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation and the vital Graphic Arts 


Research Bureau undoubtedly should do 
much to advance the common cause and 
identical aims of the allied industries. 

More of this type of effort could be put 
forth to advantage. It could be supple- 
mented by conferences between paper and 
printing executives—and between such 
fine units as the International Clubs of 
Printing House Craftsmen and the Super- 
intendents Association of the paper indus- 
try. Many organizations are now working 
in a very isolated manner to advance the 
art and science of papermaking and print- 
ing. Greater codrdination of these agen- 
cies is greatly to be desired. 





human tongue! Though scarcely a pre- 
cision instrument, it will suffice if you 
will wet the two samples uniformly, and 
observe the time elapsed before they dry. 
Writing fluid offers another fairly good 
test for penetration, and by drawing a 
series of closely ruled lines over the mar- 
gins of two contiguous samples, compar- 
isons of the sizing appear. At the same 
time observe if the lines seem to close up 
during the drying of the ink. 

The so-called “sealing-wax test’ is 
another good empirical test. Take a cou- 
ple of sticks of sealing-wax, melt the 
ends, and apply the sticks with a fair 
pressure to the samples. The extent to 
which they tear away fibers when you 
pull them off indicates, to a fairly accu- 
rate degree, how well the sheet is sized, 
as more fibers will be torn off the less 
the paper is sized. The test is most often 
used for determining the adherence of 
coating to paper, the theory being that 
if only a layer of coating is detached, 
the paper will “pick” with a tacky ink, 
whereas if the fiber comes away as well 
as the coating, the coating is firmly 
attached, or well sized, and will resist 
the tendency to pick on the press. 


prevents fuzz, and is helpful in keeping 
mineral matter in sheets where a high 
retention is desirable, such as in E. F. 
and S. and S. C. paper. Sizing affects 
ink-penetration capacity of a paper; and 
the lack of uniform standards among dif- 
ferent mills, if not between the runs of 
the same mill, is among the factors mak- 
ing it difficult for printers to estimate 
accurately the cost of ink. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the rosin used in engine sizing is soluble 
in the oily vehicle of printers’ ink, and 
penetration of this ink is retarded in 
proportion to finish, while gelatin sizing 
resists penetration both by printing and 
writing inks. 

Tests for strength, to be scientifically 
accurate, have to be conducted in air- 
conditioned laboratories with precision 
instruments. The principal tests are the 
Mullen test for bursting strength, the 
Schopper folding test, and the Elmen- 
dorf tearing test. Various instruments 
for bursting strength are to be found in 
the offices of paper merchants and of 
some printers. It is seldom that such 
instruments are calibrated to ascertain 
whether or not they are working prop- 


the number of holes that do appear after 
a selected number of repetitions of roll- 
ing, crushing, and unrolling the sample, 
an approximate measure of durability 
may be expressed by the tabulation of 
results thus obtained. 

This crumpling test is more severe 
than any usage to which paper is sub- 
jected, and is a good makeshift for 
laboratory methods, if the test is consis- 
tently performed. In the Government 
institutes for testing in Germany this 
crumpling test has been used and the 
papers classified for resistance accord- 
ing to the size of the holes. (For very 
strong papers 120 operations are neces- 
sary.) Classifications are as follows: 
0, Extremely small. 1, Very small. 2, 
Small. 3, Medium. 4, Fairly large. 5, 
Large. 6, Very large. 7, Extraordinarily 
large. By plotting the results as shown 
in the diagram the comparative resis- 
tance may be graphically indicated. 

Craftsmanship as related to strength 
may best be indicated in Fourdrinier 
papers by the uniformity of strength 
across the grain as compared to strength 
with the grain. The handmade papers 
may be cited as standards for uniformity 
in this respect, but of course it was far 
easier in applying the shake to a mold 
held like a tray in the hands, to secure a 
uniform crossing of fibers. When paper 
fibers are sweeping along down a paper 
machine in a current which may, as in 
the case of news-print, attain a speed of 
over 1,000 feet a minute, it is very diffi- 
cult to divert their direction. If you try 
tearing news-print in both directions you 
will note how readily the cleavage is 
made with the grain, and that it is impos- 
sible to tear it in anything like a straight 
line across the grain. The swift current 
defies the sidewise shaxing to swing the 
little fibers out of line. 











Repeat the same experiment with book 
papers and then with rag content bond 
papers, and the results will disclose in a 
striking manner the effect of speed in 
papermaking on the disposition of indi- 
vidual fibers. The superior craftsman- 
ship exemplified in the slowly made, rag 
content papers should be noted and given 
more emphasis when such papers are 
being sold. 

From these tests we may accept the 
axiom: the slower the speed the better 
the felting of fibers. By that is meant 
that the crossing of a higher proportion 





action on the bulxing properties of any 
paper is to be found in the calendering. 

Not much less influential is the degree 
of pressing while the web is still in its 
wet state. Craftsmen who are adept in 
producing high-bulk book paper press 
the paper as lightly as possible, and 
eliminate the moisture as much as possi- 
ble by drying. While such procedure 
yields the ma:zimum bulkiness, it deliv- 
ers a sheet of the greatest porosity and 
sponginess. This means a weak sub- 
stance, unfit for withstanding repeated 
handling. As high-bulk papers receive 
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Comparative bulks (five hundred sheets) of four typical book papers. Between the same fin- 
ishes made by different manufacturers slight variations in the bulking properties will be found 


of the fibers is more consistent, as in 
handmade papers, when the machines 
run slowly, thus affording the shaking 
motion a longer opportunity to transpose 
a certain proportion of the fibers. As a 
matter of fact, the fibers forming the 
stratum of the web next to the wire tend 
to maintain a direction parallel to the 
movement of the wire, and the crossing 
takes place more completely in the upper 
strata, because the passage of the water 
is slowed up by having to filter through 
the lower strata. 

Bulking properties in paper depend in 
the first place upon the kind of fibers, 
and the manner of their beating. Ground- 
wood fibers are the bulkiest, esporte sec- 
ond, and soda pulp third. Ground-wood 
and soda pulp fibers are both weak, and 
have to be properly blended with various 
stronger fibers, such as rag or sulphite, 
to make a workable sheet of paper. Long 
beating reduces the bulk and reduces the 
opacity ; however, the major determining 
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no calendering, they offer little physical 
resistance to penetration of printers’ ink, 
which dries with rapidity on such paper. 
The fibers, being loosely knit, are prone 
to fluff and the paper is fragile. The vir- 
tue of high bulk is the extra thickness 
gained over other equal-weight finishes. 

This means a saving in ream weight at 
a sacrifice of other desirable properties, 
but when these deficiencies are not objec- 
tionable in the production of a given job, 
the use of high bulk has its advantages. 
Antique finish is the bulkiest paper suit- 
able for the majority of printing jobs. 

As the finish becomes smoother the 
relative bulk diminishes and the density 
increases. The thicknesses of the four 
typical finishes of book papers (high 
bulk, antique, text, and E. F.) diminish 
in a fairly regular scale. A ream of typi- 
cal high bulk will measure 2.85 inches; 
antique, 2.35 inches; text, 1.68 inches; 
and E. F. 1.32 inches. Super ordinarily 
is less bulky than E. F. 





As smoothness and density increase, 
resistance to ink penetration becomes 
greater, which retards drying of the ink. 
Up to a certain point, which is reached 
in M.F. with a finish intermediate 
between E.F. and text, the increased 
cohesion, due to density, improves the 
strength. These by-products of finishing 
need to be given consideration in their 
relation to the functions of the finished 
job, as well as to the cost of producing 
the work, as they may be affected by 
drying without offsetting, and by the 
amount of ink consumption. 

Hence it becomes obvious that as a 
general rule no smoother finish should 
be selected than the requirements of the 
job demand. A job free of halftones 
offers little real inducement for a finish 
smoother than text. 

When halftones are included, E. F. or 
Super are indicated unless the amount 
of detail desirable imposes the selection 
of a coated paper. Now, as coated papers 
are made from raw stock having a light 
machine finish, sandwiched between two 
layers of mineral surfacing which is sub- 
jected to hard super-calendering, the 
bulking properties are at a minimum and 
the ream weight necessary to secure any 
given bulk at a maximum. The surface 
pores are plugged, so that the physical 
resistance to penetration of the oily vehi- 
cle of ink enforces drying by oxidization 
rather than by penetration, and either 
paraflin-spraying or slip-sheeting must 
ordinarily be resorted to if smudging 
occurs in printing. 

As between the same finishes made by 
different manufacturers, slight varia- 
tions in the bulking properties will be 
found, due to the character of fibers used 
and to their technique of manufacture. 
A book paper, for example, in which a 
good proportion of old paper stock is 
used instead of soda pulp, is likely to be 
less bulky, but more opaque, than the 
so-called “virgin’-pulp paper. It is not 
to be inferred, however, that such papers 
are less suitable for appropriate pur- 
poses. That all depends on the character 
and treatment of the old papers them- 
selves, which are put up by the stock 
packers in various grades. 

The bulk of other papers, such as mill 
bristols, is subject to similar variations, 
due to the causes above named, and 
should be given the same amount of con- 
sideration from all angles in deciding 
upon the suitability of paper for any 
given printing job. 

The only practical method to deter- 
mine bulk is by the use of paper calipers, 
preferably actuated by springs so as to 
ensure uniform pressure while making 
measurements. In gaging book papers 
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or any other kind thinner than the light- 
est index bristol, it is safer to caliper 
four sheets at once to avoid inaccuracy. 

A few simple tests to determine the 
presence of ground wood or starch in 
paper, are well known and practical for 
anyone to perform. A drop of phloroglu- 
cine will turn ground wood pink. A drop 
of iodine will turn starch blue. But to 
make any quantitive determination will 
require laboratory technique and appa- 
ratus. It is impossible for anyone but a 
skilled paper chemist to determine the 
kind or amount of fibers or other sub- 
stances contained in a paper sample. 

True craftsmanship in papermaking 
depends upon the individuals engaged in 
the art, and varies definitely in quality 
and consistency. A well trained crew 
under good supervision will invariably 
produce dependent and uniform paper, 
within the normal connotation of the 
term. Reasonable tolerances are neces- 
sary in the nature of the art of paper- 
making. It is good business to discover 
what brands are most dependable and 
stick to them, for mere outward appear- 
ances of isolated samples are likely to be 
misleading indeed. 

The physical properties described as 
finish, formation, color, cleanliness, siz- 
ing, and bulk can be appraised by any 
intelligent person by the methods sug- 
gested, but only after the powers of 
observation have been sufficiently trained 
by actual practice. It should be the aim 
of all printers to study paper with this 
worthwhile objective in view. 


xk * 
The Fourdriniers’ Luck 


After the expenditure of over three 
hundred thousand dollars in perfecting 
the papermaking machine which bears 
their name, the Fourdrinier brothers 
lost a large amount of money due them 
from the Russian Government by reason 
of the fact that their patent rights had 
been invaded. 

Although seventy-five years of age, 
one of the brothers, Henry, made a spe- 
cial journey to St. Petersburg—at that 
time a long and irksome trip—in an 
attempt to enforce his claim against the 
imperial treasury. He was unsuccessful 
and returned to England where the Gov- 
ernment had profited by several million 
dollars from the Fourdrinier inventions. 
He put in a claim but Parliament allowed 
only thirty-five thousand dollars. 

Henry Fourdrinier lived to be eighty- 
nine years old but for the last fourteen 
years of his life he and his two daugh- 
ters were supported by annuities pur- 
chased by the British papermakers and 
by a small pension from the Crown. 


A WOODEN UTILITY CABINET FOR PARTS 


By C. E. BAKER 


HE idea for the parts cabinet described 
below was evolved when a factory 
machinist, who was overhauling our three 
typesetting machines, suggested using a 
type case as a container for small parts. 
He pointed out how much time would 
be saved if all spare parts were laid out 
in plain view, in an orderly manner, 
instead of being kept in small envelopes 
tucked away in some inaccessible part of 
the room; or, worse still, all jumbled 
together in a bench drawer. 

His suggestion, of course, has some 
merit. It embodies a much better plan 
for storing spare parts than many shops 
can boast of. But it does not entirely 





brushes, tools, spare parts, and extra 
magazines. They also know how provok- 
ing it is to reach for the magazine brush 


- that usually hangs on a nail driven in 


the wall, only to find it, with the handle 
broken, under a pile of metal pigs. 

Lack of an intelligent system of stor- 
ing and classifying spare parts often 
costs the owners money. Here are two 
instances; and perhaps they have been 
paralleled many times in other shops. 

Mr. “A” owns a fair-size printing 
plant with three typesetting machines. 
He is a broad-minded fellow, and one 
not at all stingy about buying the extra 
parts requisitioned for his machines ; but 


as 
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A time- and money-saver in the machine-composing room. This home-made cabinet is large 
enough to hold typesetting-machine parts and spare parts for presses, stitchers, and the like 


solve the problem—because the com- 
partments in an ordinary type case are 
not large enough to hold such extra 
parts as keyboard cam rolls, cam stops, 
keyboard locking wires, and other cum- 
bersome parts. (True enough, some of 
the partitions in a type case could be 
removed to accommodate larger parts; 
but this is beside the point.) 

The disadvantages of not having some 
central location for all spare parts, extra 
sorts, liners, special tools, and equip- 
ment are obvious. Many operators and 
machinists know the inconvenience of 
working in shops where there are no reg- 
ular places to keep trays containing sorts 
and extra fonts of matrices, magazine 


he is negligent in that he keeps no official 
inventory of the parts he buys. He has 
no idea what parts are on hand, or where 
they are stored; he leaves such matters 
to his help. Therefore, he is unaware of 
the fact that the machinist, a new man, 
does not know exactly what extra parts 
are on hand, or where they are kept. The 
truth is, many of the parts are still in 
the original packages, stuck here, there, 
and yonder about the shop. 

Then there came a day when a break- 
down occurred. Mr. “A” felt sure the 
required repair part was on hand, he 
remembered purchasing it for a former 
machinist, but a frantic search failed to 
bring it to light. What to do? 
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After deciding the part was not avail- 
able, Mr. “A” telegraphed for it; and I 
might mention that it was an expensive 
one. Furthermore, the machine was down 
nearly two days, when it was needed 
badly, not to mention the fact that the 
extra part may never again be required, 
because the machine may be worn out, or 
traded in on a new model. 

Then there is the case of Mr. “B.” 
His loss was not as great as “‘A’s” but 
it also illustrates the point. 

“B” is a busy man generally. He owns 
a small but productive business. Among 
his equipment is a linecasting machine— 
in pretty good condition considering the 
time Mr. “B” spends on its upkeep. He 
runs the shop with only one helper, a 
young chap, who feeds presses and does 
much of the other work, so “B” has 
little time for details. But there is one 
detail he overlooked and his negligence 
cost him money. 

Among the other repair parts for his 
machine that arrived in the mail, was a 
second-elevator bar, which “B” threw 
into a bench drawer until he could find 
time to instal] it. Imagine his consterna- 
tion some days later when he reached for 
it, to find that it was hopelessly dam- 
aged. The only way he could account for 
this was that the helper had thrown an 
armload of wrenches and other tools in 
the drawer; one of which without doubt 
had damaged the delicate combinations 
on the elevator bar. The moral is obvi- 
ous: this man, like the other, would have 
been much further ahead with some sen- 
sible system of storing valuable spare 
parts and supplies. 





Here follows a description of a gen- 
eral utility cabinet I designed and had 
built for use in my shop. It has been 
designed to take care of all parts, from 
the most infinitesimal screw to the larg- 
est spare part needed for a battery of 
typesetting machines, as well as extra 
fonts, sorts, border slides, liners, brushes, 
oil, graphite, thermometer, special tools, 
and even up to eight or ten extra maga- 
zines, with a minimum of floor space. 

Any good carpenter or cabinetmaker 
can build it at a moderate cost. In fact, 
the cost is so reasonable that even “‘one- 
machine” shops cannot afford to be with- 
out it, or something similar. 

The cabinet is 5 feet, 4 inches high; 
4 feet, 2 inches wide; and is 18 inches 
from front to back. It contains double 
doors with an ordinary cabinet lock. 

A shelf is laid the entire width of the 
cabinet, eight and one-half inches down 
from the top. This shelf surface there- 
fore is 17 inches wide by 4 feet long. 
Think of how many trays of extra mat- 
rices can be stored on this shelf, or the 
other equipment it will hold. 

The 4 by 4 foot space under the shelf 
is divided by a partition in the center. 
The right-hand section is large enough 
to hold eight or ten full-size magazines, 
either on the floor, or on hangers higher 
up. Besides these, there is ample wall 
space for all needed magazine brushes 
and other long appliances, such as the 
matrix hooks, broaches, and the like. 


The left-hand section is filled by six. 


drawers, four of which are divided into 
thirty-two equal compartments, approxi- 
mately 214 by 3% inches, making a total 





New York, the metropolis, led in the 
pioneer work in the graphic arts of 
engraving, photography, illustrating, 
and printing, as shown in the following 
historical instances: 

1. 1775 to 1870. Alexander Anderson, 
M.D., New York, was our first Amer- 
ican wood engraver. He began wood 
engraving in 1800 and kept at it until 
a few days before his death in 1870. 
2. 1828-1914. Theodore L. De Vinne, 
leading American printer, author of 
“Invention of Printing” and many 
other works. Printer of The Century 
Magazine and many art publications. 
8. 1830. Robert M. Hoe’s single cylin- 
der and other presses. 

4. 1838. David Bruce, Junior, invented 
the typecasting machine which subse- 
quently came into general use. 

5. 1839. First portrait by photography, 
anywhere, was of Miss D. C. Draper, 
and made by Prof. J. W. Draper at 
New York University. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 22 


6. 1854. A George Craske introduced 
papier-mache flong, and in that same 
year stereotyped the first curved plate 
for the New York Herald. 

7. 1872. John A. Moss was the first 
practical photoengraver. 

8. 1873. The New York Daily Graphic 
began March 4, 1873. It was the very 
first daily illustrated newspaper in the 
world and proved that photography 
could be relied upon to get illustra- 
tions into the printing press regularly. 
9. 1897. The New York Tribune began 
January 21, 1897, to print halftones on 
its stereotyping, web, perfecting news- 
paper presses and has continued it. 
10. William Kurtz made fer The 
Engraver and Printer, March, 1893, a 
frontispiece with this title: “Taken 
from nature by William Kurtz, Madi- 
son Square, New York. Printed in 
Three Colors on a Steam Press.” It 
was a fine fruit piece—and it remains 
unsurpassed to this day. 
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of 128; each of the remaining two draw- 
ers contains eight compartments of vari- 
ous sizes. These drawer compartments, 
which are 2 inches deep, provide ample 
space to hold all the necessary spare 
parts for a battery of machines. 

Below the stack of drawers are two 
17 by 28-inch shelves; these, with the 
floor space, give 10 square feet of stor- 
age. One of these shelves provides an 
ideal place for tools. Wrenches, screw- 
drivers, pliers, files, et cetera, can be 
laid out in an orderly array, all of which 
tends to save a little time. 

Even a small shop cannot afford to do 
without a cabinet of some sort. One of 
this design should not only be large 
enough to contain typesetting-machine 
parts, but spare parts and equipment for 
presses, stitchers, and other machinery ; 
as well as gasoline cans, inks, and cer- 
tain other supplies, which will suggest 
themselves to the owner. 

The various drawer compartments can 
be labeled, when advisable, with parts 
numbers or names of the many items con- 
tained therein, thus making it a simple 
matter to locate anything instantly. 

Another commendable feature worth 
mentioning: there should be no excuse 
for running out of any small spare part, 
because everything is in plain view at all 
times. When the supply of star wheels, 
motor pinions, or what-have-you becomes 
low, the machinist or operator makes a 
note of the fact and requisitions a new 
supply at once. 

The cabinet I have described is painted 
olive-green, and lacquered to match the 
type cabinets and other equipment in the 
room. It cost, complete with hardware, 
about $35.00; but a cabinet which will 
serve the purpose equally well may be 
constructed along cheaper lines for about 
$15.00, or even less. 

The price, as a factor, is insignificant 
when one considers the convenience and 
money-saving possibilities a cabinet of 
this sort affords. 


x * 
Post-Card Edges Gummed 


Somebody’s always sitting up nights, 
working out new stunts! F. J. Nenning, 
of Nenning & Shugart, Chicago, reports 
this one, new to us—a method of seal- 
ing up combination-message return post 
cards without the use of a sticker. The 
double cards are folded and stacked in 
a pile, to one edge of which padding 
glue is then applied. When sliced apart, 
the double units are firmly sealed; and 
the recipient merely slits the glued edge 
and opens. An ingenious novelty, and 
one that eliminates the unsightly sticker 
from the layout man’s problem. 
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She SMALL PRINTER 


and his chance in the future 


merica holds so many small print- 
A ers that Uncle Sam doesn’t stop 
to count ’em all! Because they 
produce so little business a year, several 
thousand are cast aside as too insignifi- 
cant to be reckoned with, too small to be 
included in the biennial census of manu- 
facturers. Roughly speaking, 75 per cent 
of all the printing establishments in the 
country do less than 25 per cent of the 
volume of printing—an army of small 
units each doing a small business! But, 
to paraphrase one of Lincoln’s sayings, 
God must love the small printers—He’s 
made so many of them. 

The Government classifies the small 
printer as one who does less than $5,000 
worth of business a year. Typothetae 
has classified him as one doing less than 
$15,000. Our conception of the small 
printer, as we would like you to under- 
stand him, is one who normally com- 
petes with other printers whose modern 
equipment and capital are very much 
greater than his own, and who in his 
business policies and methods is so far 
behind the spirit and vogue of the day 
that to achieve success is hopeless and 
to continue existence quite problematic. 
Such a small printer may operate only 
a “bedroom shop” or he may be doing 
a business that runs well into the hun- 
dred thousands of annual sales. 

Physically, a plant may be very small, 
consisting only of few production units, 
but it may be big in its business policies 
and services. A printer’s annual sales 


may be in the lower brackets—but in. 


the estimation of his customer and in 
his own conception of what constitutes 
real and valuable service that printer 
may be truly big, because his methods 
are up with the times and maintained in 
the best interests of his customers. 

Not long ago, while talking with a 
buyer who was then in the market for a 
sizable direct-advertising campaign, we 
were asked for the names of three or 
four printers who would be able to do the 
work. One was suggested. 

“He’s too small; can’t handle it.” 

Reminded that the printer in question 
had a plant with a well equipped com- 
posing room, automatic press room, and 
bindery, and that he had a reputation 
‘or turning out good work at reasonable 
prices, the prospect still insisted, “Too 
small; it will take a big shop to do my 
work as I want it done.” 


The size of a plant is not invariably 
an indication of that plant’s ability to 
serve. The small printer, scanning the 
future through the mirror of bigness, 
will see numerous fine opportunities 


to prove his mettle and to forge ahead 


By EDWARD T. MILLER 


The buyer, of course, had the wrong 
view of that plant and needed to be 
“sold” by the printer on the fact that 
though he is small in equipment and 
working capital, he is nevertheless big 
in his attitude towards his customers’ 
interests. He is the type who earnestly 
and sincerely strives to see his custom- 
ers’ problems from their viewpoint and 
to do their work in such a manner as 
to obtain the best results. Not only does 
he keep his plant “up-to-date,” but his 
sales methods and management methods 


Cr e You 


® running after “big runs” when 
you have neither the equipment 
to produce them economically, 
nor the capital with which to 
carry them? 





® failing to scrutinize the custom- 
er’s financial ability and his hab- 
its of paying bills? 

® disregarding the conservation of 
your capital, and allowing high- 
pressure salesmen to load you up 
with new equipment before your 
volume of sales justifies it? 


® overlooking the importance of 
an office of adequate size and of 
proper arrangement? 


® tolerating old, broken, worn-out 
type, lack of sorts, and lack of 
makeup material? 

® neglecting to inform your pros- 
pects that your service and abil- 
ities are not to be judged by the 
actual size of your shop? 


? 











are criterions for many a plant three 
times his size. (It should be noted in 
passing that after some effort and some 
admirable sales strategy, the printer in 
question convinced the prospect—and 
landed the order.) 

In a western city two small printers, 
both excellent individuals and deserving 
of success, are doing about the same 
volume of business. But one of them is 
big in his idea of business; the other 
is small in every sense of the word. The 
small big printer has his plant paid for, 
keeps a good balance in his bank, gives 
personal attention to his customers and 
their needs, and with suggestions really 
helps them to many economies in their 
printing requirements. 

He has accumulated ample working 
capital by meticulous attention to prof- 
its, to purchases of paper and ink, to 
credit risks, to collections of receivables, 
and to discounting his bills. He is actu- 
ally setting aside in a separate bank 
account his depreciation reserve in the 
form of cash, and with this he expects 
eventually to re-equip his whole plant 
with modern machinery, newest equip- 
ment. He is making a good living, owns 
his own home in a fashionable subdivi- 
sion, and drives a good car. 

The small small printer has lost his 
plant twice by foreclosure through fail- 
ure to meet his notes promptly. Each 
time he bought it back he paid high 
commissions to the intermediary, thus 
adding to his burdens. Instead of stick- 
ing closely to the kind of work his plant 
is best fitted for, he repeatedly reaches 
out for “big runs” which would go into 
“big money,” for carrying which he has 
neither sufficient capital of his own nor 
credit on which to borrow. Recently he 
lost heavily on one of these “big runs” 
by carelessness in credit investigation. 

He is given to hunting “jobs” instead 
of trying to build accounts. His prices 
are carelessly and profitlessly made. His 
cost information is inadequate and his 
accounting is poor and always behind. 
He barely makes a poor living, lives in 
a mediocre rented apartment, and has 
no car. He thinks in a small way, is 
pitiably weak in his sales and manage- 
ment methods, and looks forward to the 
future with fear and apprehensions. 

These two cases are selected because 
they are typical; but anyone who over a 
score or so of years has had opportunity 
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to observe both the “coming up” and the 
“going down” of the printing businesses 
will recognize in them why the small 
big printers are as they are and why 
many of the other kind are not—any 
longer. No matter what the number of 
production units in a plant, “bigness”’ 
and “smallness” are largely the result 
of the amount of attention paid to, or 
the neglect of, those essentials without 
which success cannot prevail. 

The small printer who has the best 
chance for success in the future is the 
one who will give heed to these essen- 
tials, not the least of which is that of 
maintaining sufficient capital in the busi- 
ness properly to operate it. Too many 
persons, especially craftsmen, overlook 
making arrangements for enough money 
with which to start and to build on. 
Money for the operation of a business 
is as important to the small printer as 
type and presses. 

Records gathered from nearly a hun- 
dred plants whose average annual sales 
in 1934 were $10,700 show that to do 
that amount of business there was an 
average investment, exclusive of depre- 
ciation, of $13,000—less than a one- 
time turnover, Only half of these plants 
made a profit and that a very small one. 
The same year—in 150 plants having 
average annual sales of $52,000—the 
average investment, exclusive of depre- 
ciation, was $47,500—scarcely over a 
one-time turnover. And 94 per cent of 
these plants made a profit averaging less 
than a quarter of 1 per cent. Those who 
lost money, lost some of their invested 
capital and thereby impaired their own 
financial strength. To make money there 
must be invested in the business, and 
constantly conserved, sufficient capital 
for efficient operation. The small printer 
needs it proportionately the same as the 
large one does. 

Lack of capital has been responsible 
for nearly a third of the failures in the 
printing world. And the small printer 
suffers worse than does the large one. 
Then, too, lack of capital is responsible 
for many proprietors becoming slaves 
to their businesses; they have to work 
night and day to make ends meet—to 
hang on to what they have and keep 
it from falling into the hands of cred- 
itors. Whereas, if there were sufficient 
money in the business, the money itself 
would help earn profits and build itself. 

The small printer who is looking into 
the future through the glass of bigness 
will see to it that not only has he suffi- 
cient money, but that he conserves it 
and that he does not misuse it. Many 
small printers, too many, disregard con- 
servation of capital. They fail to scruti- 
nize the customer’s financial ability and 
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his habits of paying his bills. They take 
too many chances and in thousands of 
instances suffer losses which often put 
them out of business. Scrupulous atten- 
tion to credits in the beginning of an 
account will save heartaches and money. 
Every invoice of printing sold to a cus- 
tomer represents just that much of the 
printer’s money that has been loaned to 
the customer for a period of thirty days. 
The printer has a right to have it back 
at the end of that time in order to put 
it to use in some other direction. 

To keep this money in the business 
as much of the time as possible and to 
prevent it from getting away entirely 
and for good calls for diligent, system- 
atic collection of accounts receivable. 

Conservation of the small printer’s 
capital is also possible by the exercise 
of care and caution in the purchase of 
paper and ink, and by the exercise of 
a will to sell it in its converted state 
to the customer at a profit. The bins 
of paper remnants, yellowed with age, 
clustering around nearly every cutting 
machine testify to carelessness in over- 
buying, lack of judgment in buying “for 
stock,” and errors in estimating which 
time and again have wiped out profits. 
Standardization on better brands and 
grades of paper and specializing in their 
use have done much for numerous small 
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wes An 


Advertising Manager 
expresses his opinion of 
Good Typography 


“Good typography is rather subtle 
in its appeal. The majority of business 
men are technically unconscious of it 
and yet they are aware of the added 
distinction which expert typography 
gives to a piece of printed matter. I 
have heard several of my associates 
here, who have nothing to do with the 
advertising and who might say that 
they did not know the meaning of the 
word ‘typography,’ comment favorably 
upon the appearance of our mail pieces 
and the fine variety of typographical 
appearance. And those advertisements 
look so good to me that I wish that 
I was able to print every one of them 
in a national magazine of large page 
size, like The Saturday Evening Post.” 











The testimonial angle (“name and company 
on request”) is thus effectively presented by 
Alfred J. Jordan, typographer, Philadelphia 





printers in cutting down this waste and 
insuring profits. The small printer who 
would be big will give attention to all 
details of material purchases, will be 
punctual in checking invoices for dis- 
count, and will not overlook the handling 
charges as well as reasonable profits 
when including the paper in the selling 
price of the job. 

The misuse of capital is as great a 
handicap to the small printer as the lack 
of it. Some small printers cannot say 
“no” to the supply-house salesmen who 
are constantly bringing forward allur- 
ing propositions to buy machines and 
equipment on the installment plan, and 
promising a greater business and more 
profits because speedier machines will 
produce more of both. But until his vol- 
ume of sales or immediate prospects of 
increases justify additional machines or 
replacements, the small printer runs the 
risk of a grave misuse of his capital 
when he allows a high-pressure sales- 
man to talk him into “signing on the 
dotted line.” 

Especially is this true when the small 
printer already is in debt—or has no 
liquid accumulated reserves. If he falls 
for the salesman’s talk and ties up his 
money in iron and lead, he has simply 
mortgaged his future profits for some- 
thing for which he has developed neither 
a need nor a use. Furthermore, he is apt 
to undertake selling his product at cut 
rates, or even below cost, to pay for 
the new equipment, thus losing the very 
advantage he hoped to gain by buying 
it in the first place. 

Looking into the future, the smaller 
printer who would court success in a big 
way will give much serious thought and 
attention to his pLANt—to its location, 
with reference to its attractiveness to 
the customer, its convenience to his own 
employes, its suitability for carrying on 
modern methods, its possibility for lay- 
out for efficient operation, its equipment 
for performing economically the opera- 
tions of printing. 

In small towns any good location in 
the “business center” is generally suffi- 
cient. In the large cities, many printers 
spot the location of their customers on a 
large map and then look for an office site 
as near the center of all as possible. We 
have noticed that printers who select 
buildings having an air of being well 
kept, with clean and attractive lobbies, 
with elevators for both passengers and 
freight, generally have the edge on those 
printers who disregard the so important 
matter of location and suitability. 

Again, too many small printers over- 
look the importance of an office of proper 
size and arrangement for transaction of 
business with the customers and callers. 
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‘i'wenty years ago this may not have 
been so important. An eccentric printer 
in a mid-western city disdained an office. 
He carried his cash with him—had no 
bank account; kept his bills payable in 
one pocket and his bills receivable in 
another. He paid his help each day and 
met his callers and customers in a com- 
posing-room “alley.” 

Nowadays such eccentricities are intol- 
erable. Business custom now requires a 
place for barter and exchange, space for 
accounting and costing, for files and rec- 
ords; a place that neither printer nor 
customer ever will be ashamed of. Neat, 
clean, orderly, attractive, convenient— 
with adequate desks and filing devices, 
all of a size commensurate with the size 
and importance of the business. Much of 
the customer’s impression of the printer 
and his plant is gained from the appear- 
ance of his office. 

The layout of the shop itself cannot 
have too much attention. “Large print- 
ers have demonstrated that proper plant 
layout is a saver of money and a promo- 
ter of efficiency,” asserted a successful 
printer one day in my presence. “If the 
large printer is able to find economies in 
proper layout, it is even easier for a 
small printer to lay out his shop.” 

It is a well known principle in pro- 
duction engineering that work ought to 
proceed from one operation to another 
on a “straight line” route without any 
“doubling back.” So every unnecessary 
footstep or movement of material caused 
by layout of machines, tables, stones, 
and frames in small shops consumes time 
of operatives, contributes to fatigue, runs 
up costs of operations, causes delays, and 
commits just about every breach of good 
shop management imaginable. 

In these days of the trade typesetter 
there is no excuse for poor, broken worn- 
out type and lack of sorts and makeup 
material. Such deficiencies not only will 
make for increased composition cost but 
will add to the time necessary for make- 
ready on the press. They disgust crafts- 
men and create resistance in the mind 
of the customer. The expense of having 
good type, ample sorts, and plenty of 
makeup material is not great; and these 
things should be provided for from the 
reserve set aside for depreciation. The 
small printer who keeps up these essen- 
tial items of equipment and material has 
the possibility of turning out work as 
good as that produced by any other 
printer in the country. The small printer 
with a “small” viewpoint who once said 
to me, “I don’t have enough work nor 
money to buy new type and equipment 
and so I make the old last as long as 
possible,” is long since out of business. 
But in spite of the advancement in shop 
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FISHING 


Wuey 4 soy goes fishing, he 
never knows ahead of time 
how many fish he is going to catch. 
The probabilities, however, are in his 
favor. He knows that many people 
have caught fish before, that many are 
catching them now, and that there are 
plenty of fish in the lake. He knows 
that if he does not throw in his line 
and “angle” he will not catch a fish. 
In the business world fish in the 
shape of orders are swimming around 
as they always have. There may not 
be as many of them, and sometimes 
they are only perch when they ought 
to be trout. Still a fish is a fish and 
an order is an order. The way to catch 
a fish or an order is to go fishing. 
A good direct-mail campaign will 
throw a line into the sea of prospects, 
and will probably hook orders. Let us 
help prepare the bait in the shape of 
alluring and attractive printing. 











A good summer “line,” logically developed 
by the E. S. Upton Printing Company, New 
Orleans. It appears on a cool-looking blotter 


lighting that has been made in the past 
dozen years, the natural and artificial 
lighting of hundreds of small American 
printing shops is really deplorable, if not 
criminal. There is no excuse for it, espe- 
cially when there exists a definite rela- 
tionship between amount and character 
of light that a man works in and the 
amount of work he produces. It is not 
over-stating the facts, in the opinion of 
one established printer with whom I 
talked, to say that bad lighting results 
in more than a 10 per cent loss of output. 

In visits to some dozen or more small 
printing plants recently, we found the 
usual equipment was from two to four 
Gordons, one or two frames or cabinets, 
a stone or two, a cutter, a stitcher, and 
other small accessory machines. It was 
revealed that most of them were second- 
hand when acquired by the present own- 
ers. Usually they were picked up from 
a used-machinery dealer at an auction or 
from a printer going out of business. In 
only three of the plants visited had any 
new equipment been installed within the 
period of the last eight years; in only 
two others was any new equipment con- 
temvlated as part of a future program. 
A third of these small plants had begun 
to grasp the big idea—they felt the need 
of improved machinery. The future has 
something in store for them if they carry 


out their plans. But it is deadly certain 
that unless the small printer, gradually, 
as his purse will permit, begins revamp- 
ing his plant with the machines and the 
equipment which will produce the work 
more economically, he will find himself 
not only at a standstill but gradually 
fading out of the picture. 

Some five years ago a certain printer, 
forced out of a job by the failure of the 
concern where he had been employed, 
started in for himself with two second- 
hand machine-fed Gordons, a cabinet or 
two of type, a cutter, and a stone. He 
was a small printer, but he had “big 
ideas’”—ideas he could sell. He knew 
where he could sell them—and he started 
from scratch to do it. 

The other day when we visited his 
plant we found he had five new auto- 
matics and had more than quadrupled 
his volume of sales. In fact, he stated 
that he was really embarrassed by the 
constantly increasing business. This, too, 
during a period of depression! As time 
passed and the need appeared, he had 
junked his old machines for new ones of 
the latest type suitable for his work. He 
does not allow himself to get into a rut; 
he observes what is going on about him. 
He reads Tue INLAND PRINTER regu- 
larly and keeps abreast of the forward 
movements in the industry. He knows 
the value of proper accounting and the 
necessity for adequate costing ; he knows 
the application of both to prices that will 
yield a profit. Equipment salesmen have 
not “sold” him; he “sold” himself on his 
needs first, and paid for new equipment 
from the reserves accumulated from his 
profits. He is punctilious about paying 
his employes, discounting his bills, and 
keeping a generous working balance in 
the bank. A fine example of a small 
printer who is BIG! 

Tue INLAND Printer from month to 
month has much to say with reference to 
sales policies of all printers. There is 
not space here to point out all of the 
advantages and difficulties with which 
the small printer is surrounded in meet- 
ing competition of the large plant. But 
this “look into the future” would not be 
complete if we neglected to call atten- 
tion to one all-important thing which the 
small printer can do, and by so doing 
gain a decided “edge” on his competi- 
tor, the large plant: 

He can maintain very close personal 
supervision over the work of the cus- 
tomer. It is a powerful sales argument; 
it is a stock-in-trade based on experience 
which will give the smaller printer an 
opportunity to show his bigness and to 
prove that there is still a big chance for 
him in the future—if only he will take 
advantage of the openings. 
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Questions pertaining to various problems 
of proofreaders are here solicited for con- 


sideration in The Proofroom department. 


Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 
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By Edward N. Teall 











Tilted Periods—! 


What do you mean, there ain’t no such 
animal as italic points? Italic commas are 
common in many faces, foundry, linotype, 
and monotype, that I am sure of. If time 
permitted I would go through the specimen 
books and quote chapter and page for you. 
They have a definite tilt, as compared with 
roman commas. But periods, perhaps you 
say, are something else again. Well, your note 
reminded me of a painful discovery that you 
can’t always count on the shape of a period, 
and sent me digging into old files. 

The enclosed pieces were printed from the 
first font of the A T F Garamond that was 
bought in Chicago, before it was in the open 
market, sometime in 1921. A careful exami- 
nation (and a microscope helps a lot) shows 
that the italic periods are definitely oval and 
tilted, while the roman version is round and 
somewhat smaller. You will see that I had 
not discovered the difference a year later, as 
witness the amazing number of wrong-font 
periods marked. And yet they say that type 
design is a complicated art. 

You will probably hear from a number of 
people on the commas, but I wonder if any 
one else will check the periods. I am tempted 
to look at some other of Morris Benton’s 
types to see if he ever did it again. Thanks 
for the privilege of chuckling—New York. 

This letter from an artistic printer in 
Buffalo, is certainly a joy to me. It just 
“shows to go you,” as Joe Penner used 
to say, what a difficult business printing 
is. Fascinatingly difficult! For my part, 
I think when it takes a magnifying glass 
to show a sharp-eyed printer whether a 
period is tilted or not, there isn’t much 
sense in tilting the periods. 


Italic Commas, and Grief 


When a man bites a dog, they say it’s 
news. When a linotype machinist “gets one” 
on a proofreader—is that news? 

I read with interest your comment on 
“Punctuation with Italics” in the May num- 
ber. I agree with you about the italic period. 
Now, “believe it or not,” the - Specimen 
Review in the same number is full of wrong- 
font commas, and they are italic commas. 
See page 47, first item in the first column. 
The comma after “Hoffman” is the same as 
the comma after “Los Angeles”—both are 
correct. Now, go down the column to the 
fifth item: the comma after “Hemsath” is a 
wrong font, an italic comma. The linotype 
operator failed to drop the comma “off the 
rail” following the setting of the small caps 
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“on the rail.” And so on through the Review, 
the commas are some roman, some italic. 
Pick ’em out for yourself. 

I’ve had too many “w. f.” commas marked 
to pass up this one. The same applies to quo- 
tation marks and apostrophes used with 
small caps. All must be set “off the rail.” I 
hope this comment will be helpful.—Ohio. 

Now, that’s what I call a good letter! 
Perhaps the editor will write the answer 
for me. We do not claim perfection, but 
there generally is an answer. Mean- 
while, it’s “grand” to know we are being 
studied so closely by our readers. 

What specially interests me is the note 
of good-natured taunting in connection 
with the operator and the proofreader. 
The only rivalry between them should be 
of the utmost good nature, without a 
dash of acid. The operator who scorns 
the reader, and the reader who under- 
estimates the operator, are both far off 
the track of productive usefulness. Let’s 
have real teamwork in the shop, together 
with keen rivalry, lacking venom. 


Migration, Two Ways 


When writing of Western immigration, 
both “immigration” and “emigration” are 
used. Should one use a blanket term “emi- 
gration,” or should the two be used accord- 
ing to distinction? If the latter, when or 
where does the emigrant cease to become an 
emigrant and begin to be an immigrant? I 
can’t quite work it out.—Nebraska. 

It would be much easier to answer this 
if context were given. Of course, immi- 
gration is in-migration, migration into; 
and emigration is ex-migration, migra- 
tion from. The whole thing is in the field 
of relativity ; perhaps Professor Einstein 
is the only one who could answer this 
query with complete clearness. 

The “blanket term” would be “migra- 
tion.” Does this help you out? 


Just a Hooker-upper 
What is meant by a linking verb?—Ohio. 
An intransitive verb that hooks the 
predicate up with the subject; as, “I am 
a doctor,’ “The log splitter became 
President,’ “This tastes good,” “The 
argument proved decisive.” 





Headline Tangles 

I wish a proofreader had some privileges 
of editing. I think we could be trusted with 
it—couldn’t we? I itched to do something to 
this headline, on an editorial: “Mean Busi- 
ness.” If I had, I would have got into trou- 
ble. The editorial writer possibly has more 
education than I have, but he hasn’t a bit 
more common sense. What do you think of 
it all? I ask you.—Montana. 

Well, my guess is, the proofreader 
saw something more than appears just 
in the headline. I suppose the point is in 
the fact that “mean” can be either a verb 
or an adjective. It might mean, in the 
headline, this that we are going to talk 
about is a “mean” business in which 
someone, possibly a politician, is engaged 
—or, then again, it might be that the 
story is about some folks who “mean” 
business. It’s sort 0’ foggy. 

It is the beauty and strength of Eng- 
lish that words can be used in so many 
ways. This is a source of power for good 
writers—of trouble for others. 

The reader gets the headline first, 
before he has the “story.” He takes it on 
its face. He doesn’t know which kind of 
“mean” is meant. Well, why not make it 
plain for him at the start? If “mean” is 
an adjective, let the headline writer say 
“A Mean Business.” If it is a verb, let 
him say “They Mean Business.” It is 
better writing when the reader does not 
have to guess, or wait for the article to 
show just what the headline means. 


Headline English 


The enclosed clipping is from an exchange 
edited by a graduate in journalism. Is it cor- 
rect English, in accord with modern news- 
paper ideas ?—Oklahoma. 

No—nor with any other respectwor- 
thy ideas of what is good English. The 
headline and the text of the story both 
say that Miss So-and-So “was operated” 
for an abscessed ear. Appearing once, 
this might have been put down to acci- 
dent; but, showing twice within a dozen 
lines, it is unquestionably intended. A 
person is not operated. He is operated 
on; the operation is performed on him. 


- The Inland Printer for July, 193¢ 
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Necessity of crowding headlines into 
limited space is responsible for many 
horrors. The writers seek the easy way 
out. In kindness it must be noted that 
time-pressure is a possible alibi. But it is 
grievously overworked. 


The Ring-tailed Period 

We had an editorial page feature that was 
run May 4, dated May 3. It was set, passed, 
and printed—on May 4—with date line “May 
30.” What ought to be done about this? I 
really am puzzled over it— Nebraska. 

Somebody should be called to account. 
There is absolutely no excuse, anywhere 
along the line, for a story printed the 
first week in May being dated “May 30.” 

What probably happened, or at least 
what may have happened, is that the per- 
son who prepared the copy wrote “May 
3,” and put a ring about the period— 
you know, the old stuff about saving the 
period from looking like a fly-speck. And 
the compositor saw it as a zero, and the 
proofreader was asleep at the switch, 
and let it go by, “‘as was.” 

Even so, and even if there was a strict 
“follow copy out the window” order, no 
man is excusable for setting or passing 
“daily” stuff dated for the 30th—on the 
3rd! That’s just plaindumb stuff—unless 
possibly done maliciously, to make the 
editorial person look bad. 


Map Placed Lengthwise 

Is the map on the enclosed folder placed 
right, as to top and bottom, or does it matter 
which way it is turned? 

Your department has been a great help, 
and we wish you continued success.—Georgia. 

As the folder comes from the press, 
unfolded, this is what we have: an oblong 
sheet, 6 by 914, with straight text run- 
ning down the page. At the top of the 
page the corners are clipped off, diag- 
onally—a triangle off each corner. 

Turning the sheet, still flat (unfolded), 
we find on the other side a map laid 
across the middle of the sheet, and over 
it an upside-down block of type, between 
the clipped corners. 

Now: the sheet is folded twice, so that 
it looks like an envelope, with the cor- 
ner-clipped section as flap. The printing 
at the top of the reverse now shows, of 
course, as copy on the back of the “envel- 
ope.” The map is on the face of the 
folded sheet; that is, on what would be 
the address side of a real envelope. 

[t is laid in so that the top is at the 
left, the bottom, of course, at the read- 
er’s right. To my way of thinking, that 
is the right placement ; the one easiest to 
pick up at a glance. In simple fact, how- 
ever, I do believe either way would work 
out easily for any reader; he would tip 
the map either to right or to left, as 
required, “getting” it at a glance. 





Hell Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


The pressman who makes a good 
impression for the boss, likewise 
makes one with him. 


Spoilage caused by inaccurate 
punching makes a hole in your 
profit on the job. 


When you look at some of the 
grotesque type they manufacture 
nowadays, you can hardly keep a 
straight face. 


G-men recently seized a lot of 
tags because they were traveling 
around in gangs. 


In order that a sheet of paper 
will have a strong body the man- 
ufacturer must ewercise care in 
its production. 


Where paper and ink are con- 
cerned, it requires gray matter to 
combine blues, greens, and reds 
in an artistic manner. 


Needless to say, circus advertis- 
ing cards should be locked up with 
midget quoins. 

By the time your cub reporter 
graduates to an editor’s desk he 
often turns out to be a crab. 


To please a Hollywood director 
Really is a pipe. 
You simply have to find a face 
that 
Suits him as to type. 


A similar problem of placement bobs 
up when a title is run up and down the 
back of a slim book. If the line runs 
from the bottom up, it is easily read as 
the book stands on a shelf; but when the 
book lies on a table, front cover up, the 
line on the back is upside down. 

Of two books on my desk as I write, 
both technical, both respectworthy on all 
matters of style, I find that the stylebook 
of the Maple Press (at York, Pennsyl- 
vania) runs the title on the back from 
the bottom up, while Highton’s “Practi- 
cal Proofreading” runs it from the top 
down. You simply “takes your choice.” 
I do not know that one way can be said 


to be right and the other wrong, because 
usage seems to divide pretty evenly ; but 
I, personally, much prefer the top-to- 
bottom arrangement. 


Turn the Page, Start Fresh 


In making up a footnote for a verso page 
when copy called for an “ibid.” I found the 
previous reference on recto page to be 
“Washington Globe, July 3, 1862.” Accord- 
ing to our Manual of Style “ibid.” is not used 
as a first footnote on a verso page. I am in a 
quandary whether to repeat in full the foot- 
note on the recto page or to make it read 
“Washington Globe, loc. cit.” Would it be 
correct to use “op. cit.” in referring to a 
newspaper? What would you have done? I 
won’t tell you what I did.— Massachusetts. 

Since your style forbids “ibid.” refer- 
ring back over a turn of the page, I 
think it is best to go the whole way, and 
take a fresh start on the verso page. To 
repeat the name of the paper, with “loc. 
cit..” does avoid the use of “ibid.” It 
obeys the letter but not the spirit of the 
rule. The proper thing to do is to make a 
brand new footnote—with, it might be, 
direction to the reader to turn back, if 
he likes, and see the first reference. 

Whether a newspaper can be called an 
opus, a work, is debatable, because peo- 
ple will debate about anything. But it is 
not quite accurate. “Loc. cit.” would be 
better, in my personal opinion. 


More of the Same 


Please answer the problems indicated by 
the points in parens in these sentences: “He 
held deeds to the major portion (s?) of the 
acres around the town”; “The square belfry 
of the schoolhouse, the red roofs of the grain 
elevators, the gray towers of the mill (,?) 
made the skyline.”—Minnesota. 

Well, when you say “the major por- 
tions of the acres,’ your listener or 
reader is apt to get it at first as refer- 
ring to a part of each acre, so that the 
total would be a collection of separate 
patches of land; but when you say “‘por- 
tion,” the first impression is—no doubt 
correctly, as intended—that “he” held 
the major part of the land around the 
town, the acres collectively. Some of the 
acres would be in the part which “he” 
held, and some would be out of it. This 
is not a matter of application of rules 
but rather one of simple intelligence in 
putting the idea across. 

In the second sentence we have a com- 
pound subject, the elements of which are 
separated by commas, and the question 
is whether to keep or to drop the comma 
after the last one, as it meets the verb. 

Use of the comma to separate the coér- 
dinate elements is well nigh universally 
accepted. With regard to the comma 
after the last of the codrdinates and 
ahead of the predicate usage is not so 
well fixed. But just consider this, from 
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Dickens: “Mr. Jobling, Mr. Guppy, and 
Mr. Smallweed, all lean their elbows on 
the table’; and also this from Addison, 
“Love, desire, hope, all the pleasing 
motions of the soul, rise in the pursuit.” 

I do not personally incline to use of 
the last of these commas—but my one 
big rule is to make any rule subject to 
the first and all-covering principle that 
the best way is always the one that is 
most sure to be immediately understand- 
able. That is teamwork. 


Patience Is Difficult 


As proofreader I wish to question the fol- 
lowing which came up in the course of my 
daily work: “A great deal of time, effort, and 
expense was put into this book.” The ques- 
tion was should the verb be “was” or “were.” 
I believe that “was” is correct inasmuch as 
the words “time,” “effort,” “expense” are sin- 
gular in meaning and command the singular 
verb. My opponent seems to think it should 
be “were,” because of the three nouns being 
collective. Please comment.—New York. 


Here it is: Querist and opponent are 
both a long way off the mark. Querist is 
lucky in that his conclusion is as correct 
as his reasoning is wrong. The gram- 
matical backbone of the sentence is, “A 
great deal was put into this book.” Sin- 
gular subject, singular verb. A great 
deal of what? A great deal of these three 
things—time, effort, expense. 

I have no sympathy with the querists 
who bring this question up over and over 
again, the question of agreement in num- 
ber between subject and verb—when a 
phrase cuts in between them. The phrase 
is a separate thing. The real point, gram- 
matically speaking, is the relation of the 
first noun, which the phrase explains, to 
the predicate. Am I right—or am I right? 

Understand, the reader would “get” 
the sentence even if the verb were plural, 
“A great deal of time, effort, and expense 
were put into this book.” But that is 
merely an alibi for the careless or igno- 
rant writer. A way out. 

I am not telling this querist what I 
think, as a matter of personal prefer- 
ence; it is my place to answer the query 
on the ground of positive, absolute gram- 
matical rightness and wrongness. The 
only correct way to write that sentence 
is, ““A great deal of time, effort, and 
expense was put into this book.” It’s 
just another form of two and two mak- 
ing four. There just simply isn’t any 
opening for debate on this point. 


How Times Change! 

Would you use accents on “tete-a-tete,” or 
just the plain letters?—Maine. 

That depends on the kind of work. In 
newspaper composition, nowadays, it 
would be run without either italic or 
accents. In careful and exact work, like 
a textbook, it would be téte-a-téte. 
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COMPOUNDING IS 











BASED ON CLARITY 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


OMPOUNDING properly understood is 
C a source of power in writing, because 
it contributes to clarity of expression, 
helps to nail the writer’s thought down 
tight. Complete ignorance of compound- 
ing might ease the task of writing, but at 
cost of sacrificing neatness and exact- 
ness. Ignorance may exist, but few who 
ever try to put thoughts on paper are 
without compound-consciousness. The 
most ignorant writers reveal such con- 
sciousness by their very errors. They fail 
to compound when compounding is called 
for, and do it when it is not in order at 
all. It’s an instinct. 

Common errors in compounding are 
like those in grammar. The person who 
says “I done it, but I should not have 
did it’’ reveals a readiness to change the 
verb-form, but manifests ignorance of 
conjugation. The person who sticks a 
hyphen in here, and omits it otherwhere, 
is groping, is off the mark—but con- 
fesses, unknowingly, recognition of the 
usefulness of compounding. He might 
profess scorn for the idea of compound- 
ing, might consider it an affectation of 
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. When You 
INVEST 
YOUR PRINTING DOLLARS 


you naturally want the best you can 
get in the printing line. Take advan- 
tage of the services of the Southwest’s 
most complete printing organization. 
Skilled plan-men and first-class crafts- 
men in every department—plus mod- 
ern and very efficient machinery . . . al] 
these men and machines at your ser- 
vice, trained to the very highest stand- 
ards of workmanship. 

This efficiency even extends as far 
as our shipping department . . . where 
every job is finally inspected for qual- 
ity and accuracy. 

Planographing, Lithographing and 
Printing enable us to offer to you an 
adequate variety of processes to meet 
your individual needs. 

Whether your needs are truly large 
or very small—whether office forms or 
advertising pieces—we will be happy 
to submit samples, ideas, and sugges- 
tions for your approval. 











Back-cover copy from Impressions, the house- 
organ of the McCormick-Armstrong Company, 
of Wichita, Kansas. Simple, but very sound 


the educated; but he unwittingly pays 
tribute to the art. His actions betray. 

Is there any part of the art of writing 
so little understood as compounding, so 
lost in mists of ignorance, so scornfully 
rejected by the unversed, so missed or 
overlooked by some, and deliberately 
rejected by others? Even in the world 
of print, compounding is made a mys- 
tery. Some plants have no system at all; 
some have a foggy approximation to sys- 
tem—few have fixed standards of style. 

It is a mistake to try to set up for 
plant guidance a tight system of rules 
for compounding. The strength and elas- 
ticity of English expression are nowhere 
more clearly apparent to the discerning 
student than in compounding. Rulebound 
pedantry is repellent. The go-as-you- 
please policy leads to sad results in type. 
Two words may “come together” in sim- 
ple syntactic relation, without need for 
visible hooking up—and the same two 
words may be brought together to make 
a new unit of expression, in a relation- 
ship indicated by typographical solidifi- 
cation or by use of the hyphen. 

These remarks are prompted by recent 
observation of a head-line hyphen that 
popped out of a page at my critical eye. 
The head-line: “Use of ‘Methodist’ Is 
Newly-Defined.”’ 

Did you ever see a hyphen more com- 
pletely wasted—a hyphen more unnec- 
essarily employed? 

This hyphen shows sheer ignorance— 
and of the worst kind, because it looks 
respectworthy at first glance. 

We all have a certain respect for print. 
Those of us who write for a living may 
read critically—with conscious sitting in 
judgment. Those who are readers and 
not writers may not be aware of it, we 
may think we do not read critically—but 
we do have an unformulated regard for 
what gets into type, we assume it has 
been carefully written and subjected to 
editorial scrutiny. We invest it with a 
considerable degree of sanctity—which, 
heaven and most proofreaders know, is 
frequently little deserved. 

If there is a hyphen there, we are apt 
to think that hyphen “means something,” 
and to put it down in our minds for 
future guidance in similar situations. 

There is an increasing tendency to 
hyphen adverbial collocations. People 
write ‘‘well-known,” and such phrases, 
with hyphen. Ordinarily, however, the 
adverb does its own work so simply, so 
well and so unmistakably that it does 
not need to be tagged. Distinction can 
only be made between attributive and 
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predicate phrases. When you say a man 
is well known, you do not need a hyphen 
to make your meaning clear. It is just 
possible that there might be confusion 
when the two words precede the noun 
they jointly modify, as in the expression 
“a well-known man.” But generally the 
hyphen is not needed, even in such com- 
binations as this represents. 

The point is, the hyphen really should 
not be used at all unless it definitely and 
distinctly does something to help make 
the meaning clear at first glance. That is 
the essential principle in compounding. 

If we are ever to get anywhere on this 
matter of compounding, it can be only 
through recognition and acceptance of 
this reasonably simple fact. 

Until that fundamental principle is 
thus recognized and accepted, we grope 
and fumble—we have no common ground 
on which to stand, we cannot arrive at 
anything approaching uniformity in mat- 
ters of usage. 

I am the last to urge or seek absolute, 
fixed uniformity of style. I am strong for 
personality—shop personality—in such 
matters. But I do think every shop should 
have its own established custom—a style 
that is intelligently formulated, and then 
applied with discrimination. 

Those who are trying to make shop 
rules may very well put this down as 
one of their first principles, that ordi- 
narily the adverb does its work surely 
and safely, and seldom needs help from 
the hyphen. 

In drawing up a shop stylesheet, I 
think it is advisable to lay down guiding 
principles rather than to try to make a 
rule for every possible situation. English 
writing ought not to be rulebound. The 
first principle in compounding should be: 
Compound when necessary ; do not com- 
pound unless there is recognizable gain 
in avoiding the possibility of the text 
being misread. 

Common sense should serve you here 
and make the matter of compounding a 
simple, logical thought process. 

And then let it be borne in mind that 
compounding is not necessarily hyphen- 
ing. “Steamboat” is as much a compound 
as “steam-driven.” 

Uniformity in style consists in regard 
for true analogy. In compounding, there 
are many factors that must be taken into 
account, such as number of syilables, 
accent, and so on. 

The important thing is to use simple 
common sense rather than to overelabo- 
rate at any time. 

Compounding should not be a mys- 
tery. It should be a source of strength, 
not of confusion, It should make writing 
and print more readily understandable. 

Seek ye first clearness. 
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EXPLOSIVE 


than you think! 


Don’t underestimate the power of a 

good mailing piece! Printing pros- 
pects are being jolted into action every 
day by innocent-looking pieces of paper 
they get in the mails. Paper and type and 
ink—that’s all. But WHAM! Drop the 
spark of an idea and see what happens! 


Use mailing pieces — get action! 


* You want action! You want J 
more people to buy more print- % - 
ing from you! But printing pros- _ 
pects are funny — they forget C 
easily—and fall asleep easily— l \ 
especially in hot weather. Send 
‘em a sizzling mailing piece and 
rouse ‘em out of their rockers! 


ad 


~ 


On the next page you'll find 
another of those dynamic mail- 
ing pieces which THE INLAND 
PRINTER prepares for your own 
use. It’s copyrighted, but if no 
other printer in your city asks 
for it first it’s yours exclusively 
—just write for permission. 


Use it in any form you wish: 
adapt the copy, change the lay- 
out, use your own illustration 
(or send for electros, furnished 
at cost). But whatever you do, 
do something! Those drowsing 
customers and prospects of yours 
—let them know you're a go- 
getter! Rouse em! Wake ’em up! 


Blasting power on the next page! 
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You Won't GET IT 








There's money in circulation today—lots of it—more 


than there has been in a long time. People are buying 





the things they need and want. They're giving good dol- 






lars for good merchandise. The only question is: Whos 








getting those dollars? You—or your competitors? 










If youre not advertising your product vigorously and 






persistently the odds are that those dollars you want 






are going to somebody else! 



























sion to use this copyrighted mailing piece! It’s sure-fire! A two-color cover electro will be sent for $5.90, postpaid 
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Your shelves may be stocked with the finest mer- 
chandise in all the world, and with the greatest values, 


yet if youre not constantly reminding your old custom- 


ers, and buttonholing new ones, those people with 





money are going elsewhere! 





They'll spend where things are being spot-lighted. 
Their attention is being caught, and their desires stim- 


ulated, by logical, colorful, printed appeals! 
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We do printing—good printing—the kind that makes 
your prospects want to buy. Every day, for somebody, 


were putting strong printed buying urge into adver- 





tising pieces. We have the equipment and the ability 
to do a first-rate selling job for you. Remember, the 
merchant who asks for business is the merchant who 


gets it. Let us help you do the asking! 


THE CLOVERDALE PRESS CORPORATION 
3131 Rotunda Street, Portland, Maine 
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Printing in a Presidential Year 


HE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS of the two great political 
j vents have been held. Platforms have been adopted. 
Candidates have been nominated. The campaign is now under 
way and the country is breasting the excitements and uncer- 
tainties of a “presidential year.” 

In times past such years were usually regarded as “Jong” 
on politics and “short” on business. In many instances that 
was true, especially when business was none too good any- 
way. But this year promises to be an exception. While we 
shall have politics “hot and heavy,” we shall also have a con- 
tinuation of the recovery which has been in progress for the 
past year. Those who favor the present regime and do not 
expect a change will doubtless operate under the slogan, 
“business as usual.” Those who want a change and are deter- 
mined to bring it about will build their hopes and lay their 
plans for business expansion under what they are pleased to 
regard as “a return to confidence.” 

The next few months are bound to be full of activity and 
excitement. That always means an increase in the product of 
the printing press. The volume of political printing will be 
large, in spite of the prominent part radio is taking in politi- 
cal campaigns. Printers are attracted by the “large runs” 
and the ‘“‘without-a-price.” The harvest is on; the harvesters 
are many; the laborers are worthy of their hire. 

Let them to it! We have but one word of caution: Let the 
printer be sure he is going to get his pay before it is too late. 
Campaign funds are none too stable and there are many 
demands upon them. They often exist in hope and expecta- 
tion. Many times the fiddler has had to wait for months and 
even years, after the dance was over, before collecting. 


The Day for the Creative Genius 


opay, more than ever before, improvement in the efficient 
aha of printing bearing the mark of creative 
craftsmanship opens the way to the most profitable fields in 
the printing industry. In this direction lies great romance 
and adventure for salesman, craftsman, and manager. Here 
may be found challenges to ability, genius, and skill unen- 
countered in any other direction. No field is so devoid of 
cheap competitors; no field so rich in profitable rewards. 
But in no field are the buyer’s demands for results so diffi- 
cult to fill, so exacting from all angles. 

Not a day passes without this editor being confronted by 
some striking example of printed art, created by some clever 
printer to effect a profitable result in business for some 
buyer, and distinguished by some touch of creative crafts- 
manship pleasing to eye and fancy. The wonder is that there 
is so much of it and so much that is good and effective. 

But the field is hardly more than scratched. The oppor- 
tunities are increasingly great. Every budding genius in the 
graphic arts has a greater chance than ever. Let him culti- 
vate his inventive aptitude, study to make it effective, and 
seek for application of it in such a way that it will prove its 
worth and merit. “Study to make thyself approved.” 
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Trend of Paper Tests 


Y SUCH IMPERCEPTIBLE ADVANCES has the printing indus- 

try moved into present-day complications and complex- 
ities that one scarcely realizes how allied industries, from 
comparatively simple operations, have evolved checks and 
balances, tests and analyses, to keep pace with printing 
developments in the world around us. 

Consider, for example, the trend of paper testing. The 
methods employed in this work have progressed almost par- 
allel with the development of both the paper and printing 
industries. Early tests which seemed sufficient then were 
simple operations performed by the workman as he went 
about his duties. For example, beatermen judged the prog- 
ress of beating by the feel of the stock, by observation of how 
it flowed, by the appearance of a diluted sample. Great as 
was the value of such tests in the hands of skilled workmen, 
the advancing times brought demands for tests less of an 
“over-all character’ —tests must be more exact, more inde- 
pendent of the operator, and directed more at single definite 
characteristics, until today the whole trend of tests is towards 
measuring each individual quality. 

Despite the many other uses for paper which have been 
developed, the fact remains that by far the greatest paper 
tonnage is used in printing. The rapid changes in printing 
conditions that have occurred during recent years have 
brought about demands for paper products to meet these 
changed conditions. Strengths to stand up under high speeds 
of modern presses; surfaces and opacities to make possible 
perfect reproductions of fine illustrations; colors, textures, 
finishes, and degrees of brightness to insure bringing out the 
desired effects in typography and illustration—all are mat- 
ters requiring frequent and multitudinous tests of individual 
characteristics. Tests that were not required in the early days 
but now are imperative because of modern developments. 

As the burden for meeting the requirements of the paper 
user rests with the manufacturer, the latter must necessarily 
devise the tests, but both the printer and the paper manufac- 
turer have a joint responsibility in determining what are the 
requirements and what are their individual characteristics. 
Each may have a different evaluation of the importance of 
the individual tests, but the coéperation of both is necessary 
to meet successfully the ever changing conditions and con- 
sequent demands in this field. 


From “Drag’’ to “‘Lead’’ 


NE OF THE THINGS the country has learned from depres- 
O sions is that as soon as surplusses are depleted, a poten- 
tial demand for goods and services begins to bank up. This 
accumulating process accelerates as we climb back out of the 
depression, until such time as restored confidence begins to 
turn the potential demand into active or effective demand. 

Printing today is in the state of “drag” behind the other 
industries dependent upon it, because the potential demand 
for their products and services has not yet reached the stage 
when it begins to flow over into active or effective demand. 
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Building and steel and others of the basic industries are still 
operating at capacities well below the normal years. As soon 
as a revival sets in in these industries sufficiently large to 
actuate the flood gates, then we may expect printing in the 
form of catalogs and price lists, direct advertising, dealers’ 
helps, package inserts, and the like to forge forward to the 
“lead” and again turn potential demand for goods and ser- 
vices into effective demand. 

Already there are indications that such a change is mani- 
festing itself. The signs are encouraging. Printers need to 
awaken to their responsibilities and opportunities. A bit more 
conservatism in estimating and pricing; more care in pass- 
ing on credit risks ; more diligence in collections ; more deter- 
mination in following leads and prospects. In short, a new 
girding of loins for a new epoch which is gradually moving 
our way and for which we should wisely be prepared. 


Taking our own Medicine 


N RARE Occasions, there comes to our desk an unusual 
O piece of printed material actually advertising a print- 
er’s product and services. Most printers are as notorious as 
the proverbial shoemaker whose family never has shoes. 
They are loath to assemble a mailing list even of customers, 
to say nothing of prospects; they scarcely ever have a 
printed message of any kind to put into the hands of those 
they would urge to use printing for the purpose of selling 
merchandise or improving management routine. 

The excuses given for such delinquencies are divers and 
ingenious. But they are far from being convincing. Printers 
have no alibi for neglect to use their own art to tell cus- 
tomers and would-be customers of the merits and beauty and 
effectiveness of their work and services. During the depres- 
sion years, when presses stood idle, there certainly was time 
enough hanging heavy on the hands of most of us to “think 
up” plenty of “presentations” that now could be turned to 
good account—if we were prepared. 

When we had need to advertise and time in which to do 
it, we didn’t; now we are too busy (?). Nevertheless, it is a 
wise printer who takes his own medicine. 


Importance of Layout 


HE ADVERTISING DOLLAR demands value received. It must 
have a full return. It depends upon the printed message 
to bring back results. The printed message, therefore, must 
be so attired as to attract, interest, intrigue, convince, and 
create a desire which is unsatisfied until a purchase is made. 
A big order, but it is the order that every buyer of print- 
ing gives to his printer or publisher when purchasing adver- 
tising material or services. If his purchase were to be a 
machine, especially designed to produce a certain product, 
the machine builder would give much time and thought to 
the designing of it. He knows that only in that way can he 
build a device which will effectively do the job expected of it. 
The printer who would prepare advertising material for 
a customer expecting it to get results for him will give much 
time and thought to the designing of it—to the layout. To 
those subtle elements in display, balance, form, rhythm, com- 
position and the like which will attract the prospect’s eye, 
intrigue his interest and desires, and lead him to spend his 
money. Layout is at once as important as the message itself. 
It is the co-partner in the plot to capture the buyer’s dollar. 
It is the floor-plan of the architect, the blue-print of the 
machine builder. Too much stress cannot be placed upon 
layout; too much study of the art of layout is impossible. 


Graphic Arts Await Dawn of Research 


BOUT A YEAR AGO a considerable stir was created over a 
A proposal to set up an organization in the printing indus- 
try devoted to research into the problems confronting print- 
ers in the day-by-day routine of their work. THe INLAND 
PRINTER gave much space to explanation of the needs for 
research as well as encouragement to the group of printers 
just then feeling the urge. It is regrettable that few, if any, 
tangible results of the agitation are today discernible. 

Recent announcement in the British trade press of the 
appointment of a librarian and of an analyst to the staff of 
the Printing Industry Research Association of Great Britain 
and of the creation of the posts of senior chemist and senior 
physicist, is another reminder of the backwardness of Amer- 
ican printers in entering this important field of helpful 
endeavor. While it is true that the British research associa- 
tion has been five years reaching its present status of organi- 
zation and financing, it is sadly significant that research in 
the American printing industry is hardly started. 

The printing engineers’ section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers is looking hopefully toward “doing 
something.” The recently formed association of printing 
machinery and equipment manufacturers has announced a 
program which is more or less tied to the manufacturers’ 
viewpoint. There seems to be little, if any, codrdination 
between the two programs. Nor do the problems confronting 
the printers themselves which need research from their own 
standpoint seem to be included. 

It may be a five-year job also for American printers—who 
see the need for adequate and comprehensive research—to 
get a suitable organization together and to work out a plan 
for financing. But unless a start is made, and without far- 
ther delay, the printing industry in America is bound to be 
many years behind those of other countries in this very 
important and far-reaching work. 


Greater Accuracy in Letterpress 


ETTERPREss printers who are wont to regard offset and 
L gravure as misfortunes may find them eventually to be 
blessings in disguise. That printer’s recollection is short 
indeed which does not go back to the time when makeready 
was a tedious task requiring hours of labor and idle presses. 
Nowadays, time for makeready has been greatly reduced, 
and on some machines it has been practically eliminated. 
Strange as it may secm, the accuracy achieved in offset and 
gravure machines led engineers to study the possibilities of 
greater accuracy in letterpress. 

Today, real progress in this direction is not only a matter 
of record, but its further advancement is challenging the 
best thought and effort of letterpress printers and machine 
builders. The achievements thus far are brilliant proof of 
possibilities and heartening encouragement to a great indus- 
try which still carries the major printing burden of the world. 
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Eliminating Floor Noises 


e@ The years-old problem of how to over- 
come noises from presses that are running, 
either on the floor above or on the one below, 
seems about to have a solution in a “floating” 
floor. It best may be described as a subsidiary 
floor resting on—and insulated from—the 
structural floor. It is designed to stand at 
intervals on small rubber pads by reason of 
which it is said to possess enhanced insulat- 
ing properties. By an arrangement of such 
a floor with a specially designed ceiling it 
has been demonstrated that noises from floors 
overhead and underneath are eliminated. It 
is claimed that the cost of the “floating” 
floor will permit its use in buildings in which 
low rentals prevail. 


Campaign Funds Flowing 


®@ A feature of the Republican Convention 
was the dramatization of the plan for the 
party’s radio campaign and the technique to 
be employed. Among other things, the plan 
includes the use of direct mail, window dis- 
plays, and handbills calling attention to the 
political broadcasts. It is understood that the 
Democratic party will also employ similar 
methods. It behooves the printers of all com- 
munities to be on the alert to “get in on” this 
printing—provided they can actually see the 
money back of it to pay for it. 


A Rough Sketch 


@ Clever printing salesmen need not have 
full color drawings and laid-out dummies in 
order to sell their products, if they can be 
as ingenious as the salesman who, empty- 
handed, took his hard-boiled buyer to the 
club for lunch. At the conclusion of the meal 
the salesman—who had a real idea but not 
even a scratch pad with him—began sketch- 
ing on the table cloth as he expounded his 
scheme. So graphic was this “rough sketch” 
that the buyer grew enthusiastic and then 
and there placed an order for a handsomely 
illustrated mailing piece. 


**Rubbing-down”’ Ink 


e@ A new inking device with a new principle 
of application has been invented with pos- 
sibilities of far-reaching developments. The 
basic principle is to make possible an addi- 
tional “rubbing-down” of the ink immediately 
before its distribution on the press. This is 
accomplished by interposing two pairs of spe- 
cial “rubbing-down” rollers, between the ink 
duct and the distributing rollers, which oper- 
ate alternately. The apparatus is so designed 
that while one pair is delivering the ink to 
the distributors, the other pair takes ink 
from the duct and “rubs-down” the supply 
before contact is made with the distributors. 
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The friction heats the ink which increases 
fluidity, making possible the use of inks in 
stiffer consistencies, the advantages of which 
are well known to experienced pressmen. 


New Usefulness for Magazines 


@ “Periodicals reach their highest degree of 
usefulness only if they can be quite readily 
referred to in libraries by the millions of 
people who want to consult them,” says the 
new American Recommended Practice for 
Reference Data for Periodicals. In an effort 
to make it easier for the public to use the 
magazines, the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, at the instigation of the American 
Library Association, has succeeded in induc- 
ing publishers and also library authorities to 
adopt rules to be followed by all periodicals. 
Uniform location of information about the 
periodical, continuous paging of the mag- 
azine throughout the volume so that articles 
can be located easily, and use of Arabic 
rather than Roman numerals are among the 
more important standard practices which are 
expected to help solve many of the difficul- 
ties librarians now experience. 


Wood Pulp Leadership 


@ The United States still leads the world in 


the production of wood pulp, with Canada, 
Sweden, Germany, and Norway following. 
Last year its capacity for production was 
6,973,606 tons; its consumption was 6,532,024 
tons. Of the amount consumed 1,815,397 tons 
were imported, leaving the balance, 4,884,177 
tons, as the amount actually made by United 
States mills. The United States leads the 
world both in the production and consump- 
tion of wood pulp, and a recent survey by 
the Government shows that this country now 
has productive capacity to produce all the 
wood pulp it consumes. 


China Imports More News Print 


@ In 1985, China imported $15,400,000 of 
news-print paper, an increase over the pre- 
vious year of $3,200,000. Canada furnished 
the major portion, over four million dollars 
worth. But Germany and Sweden were most 
active in the Chinese market, increasing their 
exports to it by over 300 per cent and 130 
per cent respectively. The United States also 
shared in the trade to the extent of $1,400,- 
000, and Japan fared about the same. 


Michigan a Paper State 


e Aside from its reputation as the home of 
automobiles, onions, and celery, Michigan is 
the second state in the Union in paper pro- 
duction. It has fifty-five paper mills and 
yields an annual production of nearly a mil- 
lion tons—a neat little output. 


Old Press Shines Again, Briefly 


@ Invitations to the Idaho centennial cele- 
bration at Lewiston in May were printed on 
the Pacific Northwest’s first printing press 
which was originally brought over from the 
Hawaiian Islands to the Spalding Mission 
near Lewiston in 1889. The missionaries used 
the press to print translations of the Bible 
into the Nez Perce language, the dialect of 
one of Idaho’s principal Indian nations. 


Paper in the Rockies 


© The Mormons near Salt Lake City were 
the first to make paper west of the Missouri 
River. In 1854 they built and operated a 
paper mill for the brief period of six months 
during which time they borrowed a grinder 
from a sugar mill to use as a beater. The 
business stopped operating when the grinder 
had to be returned. 


English the World’s Language 


@ Of the 3,000 languages and dialects in the 
world spoken, written, and printed, 220,000,- 
000 people use English, while 120,000,000 use 
French, 110,000,000 use German, and 75,000,- 
000 use Spanish. Most of the other languages 
are used locally or in restricted areas. 


New Crystal-Clear Rosin 


@ Printers who grind their own inks, paper- 
makers, book-cloth makers, and bookbinders 
who are interested in adhesives, are investi- 
gating a new crystal-clear rosin developed 
by DuPont. It is said to be brittle, odorless, 
water-white, and highly resistant to heat. 


English Also Have a Slogan 


@ American bookbinders and allied interests 
coined the slogan, “Bound to Sell,” in con- 
nection with bookbindings and book cloths. 
England has matched the slogan with “Bound 
to Last.” This brings up the question of the 
life-span of a book. One observant librarian 
says that it is from thirty-five to seventy 
“borrowings.” There is plenty of testimony 
from the owners of private libraries to the 
effect it is much, much shorter than that. 


Transparent Wrappings 


@ General information on transparent cellu- 
lose and rubber sheetings for wrapping pur- 
poses has just been issued by the National 
Bureau of Standards in a letter circular 
designed for the information of those who 
are not familiar with the technology of mod- 
ern plastics. The manufacturing processes 
are outlined and the chemical and physical 
properties are described. References to lit- 
erature on the subject are included. The cir- 
cular may be obtained from the bureau gratis. 
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Items submitted for review in this 
department must be sent flat, and 
be plainly marked “For Criticism.” 
Replies by letter cannot be made 
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By J. L. Frazier 








Irwin L. Bocin, Newark, New Jersey.— 
Few indeed approach you in typographic 
craftsmanship. Layout is not only smart and 
effective—100 per cent, model 1936, but types 
are entirely in keeping, with only the latest 
and best finding a place in your work. 

Frye & Smirn, San Diego, California 
That’s a clever angle you employ on your 
blotter series—using traffic statistics and 
hints to drivers and pedestrians rather than 
straight selling copy. An indirect approach is 
noteworthy in these times of concentrated 
sales talk, and you’ve done a good job in 
sticking to your theme. 

Parapis- VINCENT ET ComPaGNiE, of Mon- 
treal, Quebec.—In view of the excellent and 
unusual color combination—rose and deep 
brown on light brown stock—and the inter- 
esting and effective, though simple, layout, 
we regret that the types used are not con- 
sistent. Goudy Hand-tooled and sans-serif 
are unrelated and so cannot be used together 
satisfactorily. Even so, the general effect, 
thanks to other features, is very good. 

Evcene P. Enruarpt, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri—We very much like the letterhead of 
the Crystal Ice and Fuel Company. An odd- 
shaped cartouche of delicate line surrounds 
the type, which is printed in black. Inside the 
panel, solid yellow-orange appears, this color 
also being used for two-point rules extending 


“over of removal-notice folder of the Huron 
Press, Incorporated, Chicago. Black, red, tan 


outward from the cartouche and bleeding off 
the sheet at the sides. This letterhead is repro- 
duced on another page of this issue and we 
hope other readers will give it more than a 
once-over. It is really good. 

Joun C. Meyer anv Son, Philadelphia.— 
No criticism to make of your treatment of 
the little poem which you set up for a cus- 
tomer who wanted to have it framed and 
hung in his office. As a matter of fact, we 
think you did a mighty good job on it. We 
like the four verses set in sans-serif, the title 
across the bottom, and the cartoon figure, 
printed in orange, together with the orange 
question mark. That trick of tilting the whole 
thing lends a decided fillip. Someone in your 
organization deserves a pat on the back. 

TypoGRAPHIc SERVICE INCORPORATED, Phila- 
delphia.—There’s genuine human interest and 
real appeal in your recent folder, “Meet a 
Future Typo Star.” That large bled half- 
tone of the eleven-year-old Tony Gerhardt— 
whose two big brothers and five cousins are 
employed by your organization—catches one’s 
interest at once. And the copy does a grand 
job of building up the personality of the out- 
fit. Layout is slick, too, with the narrow flap, 
on the right-hand side of the 9 by 12 sheet, 
folding over so that only a small part of the 
lad’s grinning features are concealed. Here’s 
a job that really had thought put on it! 


Blue bands, black type, white stock; York 
Composition Company, York, Pennsylvania 
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GS EET 
Bright red title and rule bands, with orna- 
ment and company name in black, printed on 
a very interesting blue-gray and silver-striped 
stock. The house-organ of the Grimes-Joyce 
Printing Company, of Kansas City, Missouri 


Hutt Mounicrpat TecHnicaL COLLEGE OF 
Printine, of Hull, England—yYour “Year 
Book” is one of the finest of such school proj- 
ects we have seen. The typography is not 
only excellent in layout, display, spacing, et 
cetera—offering no opportunity for criticism 
—but the whole project rates above the usual 
school year book because your directors have 
provided the school with some of the best of 
the later type faces and equipment. Often, 
too often, the equipment furnished pupils is 
too poor to encourage high standards. 

W. Morawsk1, of Wilmerding, Pennsyl- 
vania.—Your work is up-to-date, effectively 
displayed, and very attractive. A particularly 
interesting example is the cover of The 
Adams Tile Company booklet. Across the top 
of the 6 by 9 page the word “Tiles” in letters 
41/4 inches high made of rules appears in red. 
To give the line a better balance we suggest 
that the band of rule beneath should be six 
points thinner, as it rather overbalances the 
design. However, a recognition of the value 
of effective types, of white space, and dis- 
tinction in layout is evident. 

Jay Grover, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania.— 
The layout of The Melody Knights card is 
excellent, with a band of color across the top 
and one double the width across the bottom, 
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Inge (ar OF TYPOGRAPHY 
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Along about the time that machine-set type 
composition came into being, cordwood style of 
display composition started. Before that timetype 
was set in gentle curves, brass rules were curved 
and all frequently overdone. It was natural that a 
reaction would follow—and the reaction was to 
the other extreme, and all lines of type, long and 
short, big and little, were piled one on the other 
in moreorless symmetrical order, tosuitthe tastes 
of the day. It is conceded that such “display” 
meant faster work, but at the same time some of 
the beauty of curves was lost. It was the heyday 
of “nude descending the stairs” and all squares, 
angles and planes. 






Another reaction seems to be on the way 
and layout artists are discovering that the gentle 
curve, both of type and rules, might be well em- 
ployed without loss of too much time in typecom- 
position, but with new and added effectiveness 
and charm for those not wedded too strongly to 
the woodpile or too much in love with the past to 
have a broad outlook or a desire for a change. 
eee 


Streamline effects are rapidly taking the 
place of straight lines on buildings and other 
things, or it might more properly be said that 
curves are being made an addition to straight 
lines with an improvement in grace, taking the 
place of gingerbread effects, old lady designs 
with all their fussiness, and clean cut design is 
coming rapidly into use. Like all things, this new 
(orold) idea may not last forever, but no oneseems 
to want thingsto last, but are looking for a change. 


FOR THE ‘CORDWOOD’ S 


PRESENTING A SUBST. 


























Wise words on type tendencies, from The Business Printer, 
organ of the Porte Publishing Company, of Salt Lake City 
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Pleasing design and unusual colors distinguish this cover 
of the house-organ of the Kruger Paper Company, Limited, 
Montreal. Ready-embossed stock is cherry colored, and the 
block behind the ornament light blue. Other units, black 
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white paper showing in between. And 
your placing of the shield, partly over- 
lapping the top band in the upper left- 
hand corner, is particularly effective. 
Now, if the item as a whole had been 
set in a smart bold roman or maybe an 
up-to-date sans-serif we’d say amen. 
However, with all the small type in 
extended block caps and the main line 
in Old English, the effect is inharmo- 
nious and old-fashioned. With layout 
and decoration reflecting the modern 
vogue, your use of such out-of-date 
types is especially unfortunate. 

RANDALL PRINTING AND ADVERTISING 
Company, of Spencer, lowa.—A menu 
cover as effective as the one you turned 
out for Frank’s restaurant is unusual 
indeed! The colors, violet and orange 
on embossed yellow cover stock, make 
it very striking. Interestingly placed 
over the page are solid panels in orange 
—three above and two below the cut 
of two diners which bleeds off the page 
at the sides. Overprinted in the pan- 
els, in dark violet ink, are copy blocks 
relating to food specials. To assemble 
so many units of such varying size and 
proportions into such an interesting 
and satisfying layout is a real trick— 
one for which you deserve credit for 
having accomplished so successfully. 

Tue Green Press, of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia—You have done a remarkably 
fine job on the various loose leaves 
that have been punched for a binder, 
each showing, in a block about 4 by 6 
inches, a linoleum pattern in colors. 
The presswork is excellent. Our only 
suggestion is, that while the small 
amount of type doesn’t require strong 
emphasis, and should not be so promi- 
nent as to distract from the pictures, 
still the effect of the sheets would be 
better if the type were a shade stronger 
(not larger). Another point for future 
reference: while the varnishing is well 
done and suggests the glossy surface 
of the merchandise, this feature would 
be better emphasized, and the leaves 
made more pleasing and effective, if 
the varnish were spotted only over the 
pattern-panels themselves. 

Honoutvutv Star-Bulletin, of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii—Text pages of Wich- 
man’s booklet are characterful in the 
extreme, with heavy illustrations in 
line technique harmonizing beautifully 
with that distinctive Metro Medium 
sans-serif text. There is distinction, 
too, in the almost-square pages. It’s 
regrettable, therefore, that the letter- 
ing of the copperplate-engraved cover 
is not up to a higher mark of excel- 
lence; regrettable, too, that the word 
“Wichman’s” in tall condensed letters 
is such an unpleasing contrast to the 
three lines following, which are excep- 
tionally extended. The effect is very 
bad on that account and also because 
some of the letters of the name are so 
informal that they are hard to read. 
The lines are much too crowded. 

Lovett anp Rurert Curtis Limrtep, 
London, England.—“*Rhyme and Rea- 
son,” created and produced for Hector 
Powe Limited is, according to previous 
standards, the extreme of excellence. 
Typography, layout, art, and printing 
leave nothing to be desired. The book 
itself is well named. Standard pages 


bear large illustrations (men’s cloth- 
ing fashions) printed from highlight 
halftones made from crayon drawings. 
Covering these pages almost entirely 
are flaps folded over from the front on 
which, in chaste light-face italic, poetic 
tid-bits are printed, illustrated with 
small line sketches in colors—and such 
smart reds and blues they are, within 
the black outlines! Obviously a leaf 
cannot be folded both ways, so alter- 
nating between the pairs of style pages 
over which the poems are folded are 
pages of copy profusely illustrated 
with small sketches in which the advan- 
tages of Powe clothing are set forth. 
The highest craftsmanship of artist, 
copywriter, typographer, and press- 
man is represented in this typically 
English bit of advertising—a decided 
credit to the producer. 

SEEMANN & Peters, Saginaw, Mich- 
igan.—The metallic ink stunt that you 
used on those folders for Baker Per- 
kins is indeed interesting and worth 
describing here for the benefit of other 
printers who may care to try it. The 
artist who submitted the first dummy 
to the customer painted in the back- 
ground with a mixture of red metallic 
bronze used in the Seemann & Peters 
plate-printing department. The cus- 
tomer liked the effect, but makers of 
bronze and metallic inks weren’t able 
to supply anything that would give the 
required result. Finally it was sug- 
gested that the effect might be approx- 
imated by overprinting red on gold. 
(The red was a transparent color of a 
rather dark shade.) And the result so 





Circle is orange, type black, on white 
stock; inside spread shown at the right 
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pleased the client’s fancy that he 
employed the idea on two other 
tolders—one green, the other blue 
~-using a silver base. It is reported, 
however, that the work was difficult 
to do and necessitated slip-sheeting. 
Furthermore, it was not easy to 
print a good black over the color. 
But for customers willing to pay 
tor the extra work, this idea might 
make a decided hit. 

MELBOURNE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
of Melbourne, Australia.—“Our 
Work, 1935” is a commendable book 
filled with examples of the crafts- 
manship of students in composing 
and pressroom departments. While 
we do not admire the color effect of 
soft blue on bright orange mottled 
paper, the cover is of interesting 
and effective design. Lines, perhaps, 
could be spread out a bit. The title 
page is also interesting in layout 
but the spots of ornament detract 
rather than add to its effectiveness. 
With these omitted, and with the 
lines—especially the two at the top 
—spaced out somewhat, the page 
would be impressive and character- 
ful. Specimens of jobwork of vari- 
ous kinds are nicely displayed and 
set, and while a few are somewhat 
old-fashioned there is nothing really 
bad about any of them. It might be 
pointed out that too contrasting 
styles of type adversely affect the 
“Price List” page of Alex. Cowan 
and Sons printed in light and dark 
blue on bright orange stock. “Cata- 
log of Oil Painting and Water Col- 
ors,” “The Salt of Business” (with 
the picture on the title page) and 





50 WHAT 


Always out ahead, straight down the middle 
of the fairway, not once in a lifetime but 
every time you wanted to do it! Is this 
merely a nineteenth hole dream? But sup- 
pose you did discover a magical kind of 
club with which you could drive a golf ball 
not only farther but also more accurately 
than ever before; it wouldn’t take you long 
to discard your old driver no matter how 
faithfully it had served you in the past. 
That's exactly how we felt about discard- 
ing old presses when we found new ones 
which we could drive at much higher speeds 
and not only maintain precision and quality 
but also materially improve them. Now that 
the battery of high speed presses is finally 
installed and at work, we find that these 
much higher speeds and improved quality 
are not only possible but practical. 





Do we hear you say, “Those high speed 





the first of the “Second Celebrity 
Concert” pages are among the out- 
standing items submitted. 
LaMBERT SLocomBE, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.—Congratulations on the 
program for the North Hills Chi- 
nese Festival of May 23. It is very 
smart and interesting, and particu- 
larly appropriate because of its 
“atmosphere” in keeping with the 
novel event. Visualize a practically 
square folder—of brilliant yellow, 
French style—as the background. 
Next, something more than half a 
circle in solid violet, extending from 
the left-hand edge to more than 
half across the page and taking up 
practically all the depth of the 
page. Near the top of the circle, in 
black, the title appears in a light- 
face square-serifed type; and then, 
striking across the page and over 
the lower part of the circle, there 
is an inch-wide black band. To the 
right of the circle, a kneeling fig- 
ure in black, resting on a quarter- 
inch band of brown above the black 
band, holds an incense lamp from 
which lines denoting incense rise to 
the top edge. To the right of these 
and slightly above the center of the 
page are a couple of Chinese char- 
acters. The piece demonstrates the 
advantages of facilities for making 
rubber plates and the effectiveness 
of simple artwork and of sound 
typography. Inside pages are han- 
dled according to this same motif, 
the whole being most impressive. 
Tue Hamitton Press, INcorrPo- 
RATED, Of Danbury, Connecticut.— 
Not only is the blotter of the Mallory 


One moment please while we whisk 
you on a magic carpet to our pressroom 
where your catalog is about to be printed. 
Isn’t it to your advantage, financial and 
otherwise, that your catalog be printed in 
less press hours than previously required? 
Isn’t this a new kind of value that makes 


your advertising dollar go further? 


Of course presswork is but one of sev- 
eral factors in the total cost of that catalog. 
Nevertheless, presswork is an important 
factor, so important that our battery of 
high speed units includes small, medium 
and large, one and two-color presses all 
equipped with the latest devices for contin- 
uous quality of printing. 


Has your “so what™ by chance changed ., 
to “so when,” the when meaning an inter- 
view to determine if or how these high 
speed presses can be used to your advan- 
tage? Our telephone is TROwbridge 4690, 





presses may be fine for you, but how do they 
concern me?” Or did you use the shorter, 
more pungent, “so what”? 


50 WHEN 


The Barta Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, does just about as good a job 
c' promoting its equipment as it does of using it. This is fine sales talk 


ARTS 


An annual published by the students of the printing department, 
Cape Technical College, Cape Town, South Africa. Rose, black 


REV. RICHARD A. GLEESON, S. J. 


OF UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Address: 
“The Art of the Printer Carries 
Civilization Onward” 
To Honor 


JOHN HENRY NASH 


Master Craftsman of 
the Typographic Art 


pod retiring from business after nearly 50 years 
of magnificent achievements in the printing art 


Thursday, May 21, 1936 
At Engineers Club, 206 Sansome 
_ Dinner at 630 + $1.00 Per Plate 
Telephone DOuglas 2174, for Reservations 


The San Francisco Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen 


Caslon, an uncommon sight nowadays, here is used to herald the 
gathering at which was honored a beloved and famous craftsman 
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FOURTH ANNUAL CONCERT AND BANCE 
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LAYOUT BY AR BOENMER + 


Blue ornament, black type on blue-gray stock; page 
(8144 by 11) by The Craftype Press, New York City 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING 
WITH MAPS 





AN EXHIBIT 


Cover of an announcement-folder, light blue and terra cotta on a 
white laid stock, designed by Edwin Snyder and produced completely 
by Rand McNally and Company, map engravers, publishers, Chicago, 
for a map presentation at the Chicago Federated Advertising Club 
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Black type and red rules are smartly arranged on the above olive- 
gray delivery envelope used by this keen Chicago typesetting firm 
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Hat Company an effective item of typo- 
graphical layout and a fine example of press- 
work, but it is also an item in a most unusual 
campaign of your own. The idea of issuing 
such blotters monthly—each illustrating and 
describing the plant of one of the city’s lead- 
ing industries—has three worthy results. It 
acquaints business men of the city with the 
leading concerns. It pleases the heads of the 
concerns chosen for such recognition and 
makes them more agreeable to your solicita- 
tion. Finally, it effectively brings your house 
to the attention of all prospects, particularly 
those represented; and, with such good work 
as is done on this first of the series, it should 
convince all recipients of your ability to do 
fine work at all times. Each blotter is sent 
out in a folder. On the front, a short fold- 
over carries brief copy relating the plan, 
while on the full-size page 8 a picture of the 
very attractive Hamilton Press building is 
shown. It, too, suggests a worthy local enter- 
prise, one that printers should be proud of. 
These mailings go straight to the mark. 
Reynoitps & ReyNnotps Company, Dayton, 
Ohio.—Ingenious stunts have now and again 
been employed to demonstrate the compar- 
ative printabilitvy of various paper stocks, 
but the sample book you recently produced 
for the Beckett Paper Company is a nov- 
elty to whistle over. (Inci- 
dentally, it ought to do a 
grand selling job because 
the offset paper that’s fea- 
tured really holds the spot- 
light.) On opening out the 
folder, 814 by 1014, titled 
“Choose by Comparison,” 
one first sees what appears 
to be merely a tipped-on 
three-color offset reproduc- 
tion of a silver spoon and 
a pink rosebud against a 
solid black background. It 
quickly becomes apparent, 
however, that the “single” 
picture is in reality printed 
on eight separate sheets, 
from each of which a seg- 
ment has been cut, leaving 
a portion of every sheet 
visible. Thus by examining 
these various exposed sec- 
tions a comparison of their 
printing qualities easily is 
made. Each sheet here, of 
course, is of a different fin- 
ish, but the total effect is 
one of splendid uniformity. 
Presswork, needless to say, 
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is impeccable, and praise must also be 
given for the great skill with which 
sheet segments have been gathered and 
bound so that they “register” to per- 
fection. An outstanding piece of work 
throughout! Let’s have more! 

G. Burrerrie.p, of Lancashire, Eng- 
land.—Considering your budget, you 
did very well on the souvenir ad pro- 
gram for the “Richard of Bordeaux” 
performance. And though we consider 
“The Old Clavian Dramatic Society” 
too small in relation to the title on the 
cover, the page is impressive—particu- 
larly because printed on silver paper. 
The title is arranged around the top 
and right side with “Richard” across 
the top in large Bodoni caps, with a 
rule running around inside the type. 
Adverse points include the clash of 
types, the subordinate matter being in 
monotone sans-serif; the printing on 
the inside front cover which, due to 
heavy impression, detracts from the 
front. While the display of the ads is 
“heavy,” there’s a nice tone running 
through the booklets, with sans-serif 
used practically throughout for dis- 
play. We are sorry that a few of the 
advertisements are in other styles, but 
none of these results in quite so unsat- 
isfactory an effect as the Downham 
display on the inside front cover, set 
mainly in Cheltenham. With the fac- 
ing page in bold sans-serif, there is not 
only a clash in design features of type, 
but an unfortunate effect of the old 
and of the very new striding along 
together—a further inconsistent note. 
Layout, display, and the mechanics of 
typesetting are commendable through- 
out the piece. 

Maneke-HavusHer Printing Com- 
PANY, Tulsa, Oklahoma.—Wow, what 
punch! Each of the pieces suggests in 
its way the power of Max Schmeling 
in his. Strong units in simple form are 
the outstanding characteristic. Take 
the blotter, “Dependable.” The word 
appears near the upper left-hand cor- 
ner in relatively large caps of a bold 
square-serifed face. On the right, bled 
off, and standing upon a bled band in 
deep purple across the whole bottom 
of the blotter, appears a hand-cut rub- 
ber plate of, apparently, the rock of 
Gibraltar, in deep brown with the firm 
name and telephone number showing 
in reverse-plate. Near the lower left- 
hand corner a solid half-moon or a sun 


* 

Mr. Norman Bel was 
eye: $50,000 advance i 
lor redesigning @ range ap- 
peal of the new modem design 
increased sales over 60% during 
the worst year of the depression. 


Doesn’t look like the cover of a printer’s self-promotion folder, does 
it? But it is—and the inside spread is shown on the opposite page 
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appears in orange as if rising above 
the horizon at sea; over it the street 
address is printed. The one word 
“Dependable” is double printed— 
once in the orange and once in the 
purple, suggesting orange shading 
of the letters and making the parts 
where the colors overprint appear 
black. Thus you have three colors 
giving the effect of four—with stock 
light blue, five ! Similarly striking is 
that cover of your third birthday 
anniversary booklet—*1933-19386.” 
Red and black printing on the new 
stock simulating the appearance of 
pearl, especially with such an inter- 
esting design, makes an effect we 
believe few could improve on. While 
the inside pages are effective and 
smartly arranged, a novelty three- 
dimension type is too extensively 
used; and printing in rose and deep 
violet on light violet stock is just 
a bit garish. Certainly the inside 
does not match the outside in char- 
acter of design and coloration. 
Tue Comer Press, of Brooklyn, 
New York.—In the creation and 
production of “The Bluebird,” pub- 
lication of the Julia Richman High 
School, you have achieved some- 
thing at once distinctive and excel- 
lent. We have frequently mentioned 
the unsatisfactory effect, from the 
point of view of clarity, of several 
of the modern light sans-serif faces 
—more particularly when they are 
printed on coated paper. The great 
difference which paper makes is 
demonstrated by the appearance of 
the Vogue Light on the Hammer- 
mill wood-grain offset stock used 
for text pages. The required extra 
impression and additional amount 
of ink used add considerably to 
a favorable appearance. Since the 
type gives the book character, and 
since display and page decorations 
are in key, the typography is A 
No. 1, although one point more of 
space between the lines would help. 
Space doesn’t permit a description 
of the varied makeup of headings. 
Besides obviating monotony, which 
is characteristic when all heads fol- 
low the same pattern, your arrange- 
ment of display with the rules and 
ornaments sometimes produces an 
effect of newness and freshness that 
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is most stimulating. While we feel 
that a bit more impression would 
help the type, still, when we see the 
remarkable work done with 120- 
screen halftones upon this rough 
paper, we must credit you with a 
further fine achievement, for the 
highlight dots are as clean and uni- 
form as one could wish for. These 
are 120-screen deep-etched plates, 
mounted on wood. No type or let- 
tering appears on the cover. Front 
and back are printed in green and 
peach on light green, an all-over 
pattern suggesting wall-paper in 
modernistic design, each repeated 
unit combining a butterfly, leaf, and 
part of a sprinkler. The second 
color inside is light green, matching 
the color of the stock. A very nice 
effect is noted when the book is 
opened up, for the cover extension 
matches the second color inside. 
V. Iccrtespen, The Runge Press, 
of Ottawa, Ontario.—Your typog- 
raphy, like that of craftsmen in the 
pressroom of The Runge Press, is 
excellent. The layout’s orderly, yet 
quite impressive, with well graded 
emphasis, the whole of these quali- 
ties showing to best advantage, in 
practically every instance, through 
the use of attractive, legible, up-to- 
date types. That blotter, “Stymie 
Light and Medium,” is most char- 
acterful and impressive; we feel 
sure it must have proved resultful. 
More printers should advertise the 
advantages of modern publicity 
types with such terse, pointed copy 
as is found on this blotter. Take 
this, for example: “Let us make 
your printing sparkle and get the 
attention necessary to create sales. 
Here are two beautiful new type 
face designs. We are ready to use 
them on your next piece of print- 
ing.” Just plain talk, but in connec- 
tion with the typography of the 
piece—so manifestly “new” in all 
respects—it should pull in orders, 
or inquiries, at least. Letterheads of 
Binks, and G. T. Green, interior 
decorator, are similarly outstand- 
ing. The lines of the embossed title 
on the cover. “The Dominion Drama 
Festival, 1936,” are most decidedly 
crowded. Six points at least should 
be added between them. Unity here 


UTILITY was the paramount feature in the shape of the 


products of former days. 


Grace, beauty and color 


were almost “taboo,” and EYE APPEAL was lacking. 


Compare the modern designs of the stove—the kettle 


— the automobile with their old “models” and you 


realize the great influence that Modern Design and 


Color have on making sales. 


POSTMASTER: RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 
547 SOUTH CLARE $1. . 2% FLOOR. CHICAGO, RL 


then in 


means of the printed word and its accompanying illustrations 
that men offer one another the products of their minds 
and hands . . . But to imply that any idea or commodity can 
be sold merely by “putting it down in black and white" is to 
oversimplify the selling process. On the contrary, printing 


The function of this particular piece of 
printed matter is to sell users of printing 
the principle which this slogan embodies. 


justice only when the baton is wielded by an inspired conductor. 
For its fullest interpretation, a definite technique must be 
followed, a modern technique aptly summarized in the slogan, 
Set in Pencil—TWEN IN TYPE. 


Cover and first inside spread of large broadside which stresses the 
importance and economy of preparing accurate preliminary lay- 
outs. Red and black; American Typesetting Corporation, Chicago 


* 
The redesigned Range is a phenomenal success. Modern 


designing of products, packages and Sales Literature 
revives sales for EVERY PRODUCT. Buyers now 
demand beautiful designs, new materials and unusual 
colors; these smart innovations make big sales records! 
Do your Product and Sales Literature need the sales- 
making stimulation of modern design? Ask us! 


Strong black and red folder on yellow stock, the work of the Times-Mirror Printing and Binding House, Los Angeles. This ingenious tie- 
.) with style tendencies is a refreshing note and it is reported to have brought out more than a few good prospects shortly after the mailing 
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is lacking, with the Bodoni Bold cover, the 
title page in a rather fancy light-face roman, 
and text pages in sans-serif—subordinate 
matter of the latter being in the light ver- 
sion, so thin and pale when printed on coated 
stock as to be hard to read. Headings, includ- 
ing names of authors, are too crowded in the 
annual, “Lux Glebana,” but presswork on 
the halftones, as on all the work, is high 
grade. The different initial styles of classical 
character are altogether out of key with the 
heads in bold sans-serif. You are so capable 
in layout and display that it is unfortunate 
you have permitted this combination of types 
that clash most obviously. 

Irvin C. Batson, Baltimore, Maryland.— 
Of the two Pan-American Press letterheads 
we prefer the one with the name across the 
top in large open-face shaded sans-serif cap- 
itals. This has subordinate matter along the 
left side and a wave-line rule extending from 
top to bottom of the sheet inside the type 
line at the side and below the name stretch- 
ing all the way across the top. A hand-press 
ornament is set in the corner. Now, that type 
line along the side is a real problem. It was 
intended to be read, obviously, from top to 
bottom. But, considering that the sheet nor- 
mally is held by a right-handed individual, 
the letters will be upside-down for the aver- 
age reader. The same question has been 
argued pro and con with respect to titles on 
the backbones of books. Should they read 
upward or downward? One answer is found 
in the recognized fact that we naturally read 
from left to right and the position which 
makes that simplest should rule. The design 
of the other Pan-American Press letterhead 
does not impress us. In the first place, two 
old-fashioned and ugly types—Copperplate 
Gothic and Engravers Bold Roman—are 
combined. What makes them more unsightly 
is the fact that they are completely out of 
harmony—one is monotone, of even line, the 
other presents a decided contrast in thick- 
ness of stems and hairlines. Such a combina- 
tion is as unpleasing to the eye as discordant 
sound is to the ear. Furthermore, the band of 
ornament in color extending across the page, 
and dividing the type matter into two groups, 
is too strong—overbalancing even the “hefty” 
type. There are really but two reasons for 
the use of ornament: (1) to beautify and 
(2) to set off the type; and, of the two, the 
latter is by far the more important function. 
And, since type is the medium of telling and 
the telling is the sole excuse for printing, the 
type should be emphasized. That ornament 
band diverts the emphasis. 

AntTHONY HorpDERN AnD Sons, of Sydney, 
Australia.—“Quality,” advertising your own 
printing department, is an interesting, effec- 
tive booklet. Though it’s simple, the cover is 
striking by reason of the large size of the 
single word near the top, in condensed sans- 
serif capitals, and the Greek band across 
and near the bottom of the page, bled off 
at the sides. Considering that the letters of 
the title are over two inches high, and large 
in relation to the 514 by 814-inch page, we’d 
prefer seeing the title in some color, perhaps 
rose or soft blue, to tone it down somewhat 
and make the page more colorful. Black is 
rather strong for such heavy design, partic- 
ularly the type part of the page. While the 
word “Quality,” in small letters of the style 


Crescent’s letterhead features an orange-red circle; reverse plate is black. Mid-City’s stationery 
is printed in red and black by the Frederick Printing Company, and is regarded as an excel- 
lent investment by the user. The Nordsee specimen is in black and blue. The Middleton 
Printing Company, Waxahachie, Texas, produced the floral heading in green and rose. Ben 
Pittsford prints his letterhead in black; rules in orange. Booth’s is in black; second color red 
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used on the cover and the title page, which 
appears in the upper outside corner of each 
page, has some compensating effect, the type 
on each page is too low, the pages appearing 
bottom heavy. Type pages are also too nearly 





square to match the page proportions, so the 
text should be set narrower measure which 
would bring the type pages more nearly in 
conformity with the paper pages. Propor- 
tion with respect to division of space, rather 
than relationship of shape, was ignored in 
placing the slogan below the mathematical 
center. There would be monotony with the 
group in the exact center. For such groups 


should be above center, not only to provide’ 


' yariety, as between the spaces above and 
below, but to achieve balance through hav- 
ing the weight nearer the top. Incidentally, 
groups mathematically centered afford the 
effect of being below the actual center due 
to an optical illusion which accents the space 
above, and the eye naturally goes first to a 
point near the top of the page. The word 
“Quality” is nicely placed on the title page 
and we suggest a comparison of the effect of 
the two pages to satisfy yourself of the 
merit of the point we make. 

E. R. Hurp, of Salem, Oregon.—Shadows 
gives promise of becoming a commendable 
publication. The editorial content is interest- 
ing, but the typography and printing can be 
improved. The cover is old-fashioned; also, 
the decoration on it is too pronounced. The 
shaped panel—with the title hand lettered 
and the sun’s rays in red bursting out from 
below and through the lettering—is effective 
despite the fact that the lettering is not pro- 
fessional. As this title panel is quite orna- 
mental, that page border should not be so 
pronounced. With the job in three colors 
(red, black, and light green-yellow) the page 
effect is “spotty” and lacks unity. If this 
work were in but two colors, the wide bor- 
der in black instead of light green, and the 
decoration in red instead of black, a better 
effect would be obtained. With the red and 
warm green predominating, the effect is too 
warm. Warm, strong colors must be used in 
small areas. The list of titles in the panel is 
too long and the lines, perforce, too crowded. 
To make matters worse, a modern italic is 
used for authors’ names with titles of arti- 
cles in roman old style. A more serious lack 
of harmony exists between the Copperplate 
Gothic line, “In this issue,” and the Goudy 
Bold line which follows. The makeup of text 
pages is “spicy,” a popular up-to-date brush 
script being used for headings and initials 
with text in Goudy Old Style. The page is 
too small to obviate trouble with spacing with 
the present size of type in two columns, yet 
the lines are too long for reading comfort 
where the page is not in two columns. The 
effect would also be improved if fewer types 
were employed in the ads, particularly since 
some are old-fashioned. We are not sure we 
like both article titles and initials in color. 
In some instances there is too much color. 
Aside from these points, however, and the 
fact that the green on pages 10 and 11 is too 
weak, we have no further suggestions to 
offer, except that you avoid such crowding as 
is found on page one. 

Care Tecunicat Coitece, of Cape Town, 
South Africa.—All having a hand in it may 
feel proud of The Craftsman for 1935. On 
the whole, about all that seems required to 
make the work entirely satisfying is more 
striking or beautiful types of later vintage 
on some pages. The display and layout are 
entirely satisfactory; the cover is a gem of 
sound modern design. The title appears in 
black in a white band across the top, with 
“Craftsman” in an open and shaded block- 
style letter—nearly two inches high—and 
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That virile looking smokestack halftone up at the top is printed in black with a brilliant red 
reverse band beneath; the layout by A. R. Boehmer, of Socony Vacuum Oil Company, New 
York City. The Weant Press prints its heading in very dark blue, with a peacock-blue rule for 
contrast. Craftype uses black, with the ornament in scarlet. Eugene P. Ehrhardt, St. Louis, 
Missouri, designed the Crystal heading; light orange and black. Radio heading is by Harold 
W. Armstrong, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; red, black. Melton’s is blue, orange, with silver rules 
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“The” in a graceful cursive lettered over the 
“C.” A twelve-point rule across the page and 
below, matched with another, bleeds at the 
bottom. Solid rose color is printed between 
these rules. An inch from the left there’s a 
line running from top to bottom of the page, 
leaves extending outward and upward at 
intervals. Near the bottom, the line provides 
the left side of the figure one in “1935,” also 
outline and shaded. As a rule, broken lines 
like the one on the title page suggest a lack 
of unity. Balance suffers when part of the 
type of a page is centered and part flush to 
one side. We'd like this page better if the 
vertical rule were continuous, and all of the 
title on the right of it centered over the mat- 
ter which follows. Emblem and date should 
be closer to the title to avoid the equal ver- 
tical space division. An instance where choice 
of type hurts is the heading, “Foreword,” in 
Cheltenham Bold Shaded. Furthermore, we’d 
avoid Cheltenham Bold Condensed as far as 
possible. Word spacing is wide on several 
pages, notably on that headed, “The Cape 
Technical College Library.” Where the word 
spacing is unreasonably wide, as in the sec- 
ond paragraph, the effect is worse, because 
the spacing between words is very close in 
the first. Some layout should have been fol- 
lowed on the next page that would obviate 
such a narrow measure for the text alongside 
that cut. Here we find only two words in 
some of the lines, one letterspaced and the 
other not so, and with three times as much 
space between the words as there should be. 
The heading on this page should have been 
in larger type to make the line full, or nearly 
so, to better balance the page. Too much 
space is allotted the head, considering the 
sizes of type. Best among the examples are 
some of the ads—“Introducing Super Wire- 





Black type and illustration on a silver background gave distinction to 
the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen’s Silver Jubilee program 





Jonah and the Woollp Whale were breakfasting... 


The black-and-white illustration by Warren 
Chappell was die-cut and glued to blue-gray 
stock: a cover for an amusing catalog of the 


Press of the Woolly Whale, New York City 


less Sets” and “Railroad Engineer” being 
truly outstanding. The work—both black and 
four-color process—by pressroom students 
is exceptionally good. Congratulations ! 

One or the most distinctive brochures we 
have ever received comes from Printers Lim- 
ited, Sydney, Australia. It was turned out 
for Prestige, Limited, to present dainty gar- 
ments and accessories for women to supple- 
ment the company’s high-grade listings of 
hosiery. It is unlike anything we have seen— 
unorthodox with a vengeance. We have often 
attempted to discourage the use of too much 
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warm color because in average hands there’s 
peril in the practice. Occasionally, however, 
we find craftsmen who can defy such a sound 
principle and more than get away with it, 
just as a few can effectively combine con- 
trasting types, which, combined by ordinary 
craftsmen, give only sorrowful results. There 
is no black or cold color on the cover of 
“Inspirations”—the printing is entirely in 
gold and red. The head and bust of a woman, 
ultra-modern in technique, are printed in 
solid (not 14-carat) gold, the lines represent- 
ing eyes, mouth, nose, and hair being formed 
by the white stock. Accents, small in area— 
a small jabot on the waist and a spot on the 
head of a small bird resting on the upheld 
hand of the woman—are red. Below, the word 
“Inspirations” appears in red, and “by Pres- 
tige” in small lettering in the lower right- 
hand corner is gold. It is on heavy quality 
paper, hand made, with deckled edges. With 
one exception, the illustrations on inside 
pages showing garments are printed from 
line plates in delicate pastel hues; the excep- 
tion is a halftone in soft and delicate colors 
tipped on to the rough paper. No black, be 
it noted, is used in the piece. With the type 
in black, in fact, the dainty effect of the pic- 
tures would be sacrificed. Type matter is 
therefore printed in light gray. The concep- 
tion unquestionably is an inspiration, the col- 
ors are a delight, and the paper is really a 
“part of the picture.” Indeed, but one sug- 
gestion for improvement comes to mind: the 
type could be smarter. But type is such an 
insignificant part of the ensemble, and other 
features are so characterful, that this really 
wouldn’t make a great deal of difference. At 
that, Caslon is a good face, even today— 
despite the fact that it hasn’t a Fifth Ave- 
nue air about it, such as your work needed. 
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Byron Wenzel designed this cover, in black and red on bright yel- 
low stock, for the monthly magazine of the Adcraft Club of Detroit 
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Readers are invited to submit questions 


ment. A stamped envelope must accom- 


pany letter when reply by mail is desired 
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on problems of presswork for this depart- 


By Eugene St. John 








Ink Problem 


Enclosed are two samples of a job which 
was printed and turned on a cylinder job 
press and run over a sheet heater. We mixed 
the transparent ink ourselves by adding 
magnesia and mixing white to the colored 
pigment ink. Our problem is this: You will 
notice that A and B, although run from the 
same batch of ink, show a considerable varia- 
tion in color. Sheet A was run before closing 
time and dried over night, changing its color 
during that time, whereas B was run the 
next morning and dried that day, but its 
color remains the same and is the color we 
desire for the job. 

Magnesia tints are mixed stronger than 
appears necessary as they tend toward 
drying out light, and magnesia, which is 
alkalin, will bleach pigments that are 
not alkali proof. Here is the possible 
solution of the first lot drying out light. 
Strange to say, the second lot did not 
dry out light. It would seem that the 
color was strengthened for the second 
lot, but you state that both lots were run 
with the same batch of ink. If you are 
sure of this we must look elsewhere for 
the solution. When the first lot was run 
the temperature may have been high. 
Night cooled the room and the ink dried 
slowly. Thus much of the varnish and 
some of the color could have filtered into 
the paper. When B was run, and while it 
dried the next day, the temperature was 
high and the drying on the surface of 
the paper was prompt without filtering 
and also without any loss of color. 


Press Punches 


We would like some information concern- 
ing press punching on platen presses. Is it 
practicable, or would so much time be con- 
sumed in the makeready and running as to 
offset any advantage over machine punch- 
ing? We think that if it could be done prop- 
erly it would effect a material saving in 
time. We understand there are several dif- 
ferent kinds of punches, some lock in the 
form and others are attached to the tympan. 
Which do you think is the best? We will be 
grateful for directions as to how to make 
ready such a form. 


The ejector or cup punches which 
may be locked in the form seem to be 
most popular. These may be had in a 
number of different diameters. Very 
oiten press punches save machine punch- 


ing if there is no objection to ink on the 
edge of the punched hole. A piece of one- 
point brass rule may be glued on the 
sheet next below the tympan where the 
punch strikes and further secured with 
gummed kraft tape. To avoid cutting the 
rollers the punch is not underlayed. Soft 
rollers should not be used, but if it is 
unavoidable the rest of the form should 
be underlayed to protect the rollers as 
when perforating. 


White Spots or Lack of Ink? 


Please give your opinion as to cause of 
white spots, or lack of ink, as shown on half- 
tone engraving we have marked; we are in 
controversy with the engraver. This page is 
from a run of a school annual which con- 
tains numerous halftones. Chalk overlays 
were made and every care taken in make- 
ready. Form ran four hundred copies per- 
fectly, then developed this feature. Plates 
are mounted on wood and our pressroom is 
of the opinion that it was caused by the 
breakdown of the wood, but it was difficult to 
prove on examination. The engraver con- 
tends that some foreign substance, probably 
shellac from the back of the plate which had 
been softened by the mixture used for wash- 
up purposes, had lodged in the plate, but our 
contention is that if this was the case it 
would print black rather than white as the 
balance of the form ran without this fault 
and all were more or less alike. This trouble 
developed on several other pages of the book 
but not to the extent shown on sample I am 
sending for your consideration. 


It is not likely that breakdown of the 
wood base would cause this effect in the 
print ; nor would a substance like shellac, 


for it would be inked if embedded in the 


plate. Paper lint or dust falling on the 
inked plate would cause a similar effect 
for one impression only when it likewise 
would be inked. 

It is most likely that something has 
happened to the burnt fish-glue enamel 
on the face of the halftone. If this cannot 
be determined with the aid of a strong 
glass, which should show the enamel 
eaten away, then have the engraver 
remove all of the enamel with cyanide of 
potassium and pull a proof from the 
bare copper plate. If the print is all 
right, as it probably will be, it will show 
that strong alkali or acid had affected 
the fish-glue enamel. 


Overhauled, Prints Slur 

We are enclosing a sample of a job which 
we printed on a four-roller cylinder press 
and on which we got a slur on the tail end 
of a 25 by 38 sheet. (We do not notice a slur 
when running sheets narrower than twenty- 
two inches.) We gave our press a general 
overhauling in the past two weeks, installing 
new bearers, and had hoped this would over- 
come the trouble. Obviously it has not. 

The bed bearers should not be more 
than .918 and not less than .916 inch 
and both should be the same height. It is 
possible and likely there is wear in the 
cylinder boxes and possibly in the cylin- 
der bearers. 

If the wear is not great it automati- 
cally may be taken up by lowering the 
cylinder. It is best to dress the cylinder 
with manila tympan paper and a few 
sheets of book near the top. Put on a 
wide form, such as the one showing the 
slur. Use the straight edge to get the 
drawsheet even with the bearers. Make 
sure all units of the form are type high. 
Run three sheets of sixty-pound M. F. 
book into the grippers. Turn the press 
by hand until the cylinder comes on a 
good solid part of the form. Then set 
the cylinder down a little at a time, first 
on one side, and then on the other, until 
light between the cylinder bearers and 
bed bearers is just shut off. After adjust- 
ing the cylinder, the intermediate gear 
should be adjusted. 

It is possible on an old press that the 
bed motion is worn where it begins to 
slow down and it might be necessary 
either to refit or put in new parts as your 
mechanic may determine. Make sure the 
yoke block, which works up and down in 
the slotted number and carries the driv- 
ing gear shaft, is properly packed with 
leather on top, so that the rim of the 
gear just rests on the rail of the rack 
when this leather on top of the yoke 
block just touches the top of the yoke 
itself—that is, the top of the slot. But 
first try bringing the cylinder down. 

You state that a narrower form is 
printed without slur but a wider form 
slurs. This is common; very often low- 
ering the cylinder is all that is necessary 
to avoid guttering for a long while. 
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Queries From England 


I have greatly appreciated your book, 
“Practical Hints on Presswork,” and there 
are one or two questions arising from it that 
I would like to ask. First, though, let me say 
we have difficulty in getting a good foreman, 
and I sometimes despair when I realize there 
isn’t anyone to train the youngsters. We have 
repeatedly tried advertising for a good man 
at a good salary, but the good ones keep to 
their own jobs and only “duds” apply... . 

Is it a fact that boring holes in a rule bor- 
der will obviate a wrinkle? Surely that’s just 
the pressman’s fallacy, for as the cylinder 
approaches the end of the panel it leaves an 
exposed border through which all the air in 
the shop could escape. I appreciate that the 
momentum of the press drives the air in all 
directions. But can you definitely cite a case 
where this preventive alone has effected a 
cure? Your paragraph is rather negative. 

Would you advocate that rollers never be 
washed up at the end of the day? Would you 
run oil (which is costly) and thereby prevent 
action of air? Does this policy apply to all 
presses? If the rollers go back for recasting 
at the end of five and a half months, is it 
worth considering ? 

As a possible way of regaining lost regis- 
ter you recommend strips of paper on the 
feedboard to make sheet bulge slightly before 



















































































the grippers take it. isn’t there a danger of 
wrinkling here, as the brush must always 
force the paper flat? 

Lastly, in the “Twentieth Century Ency- 
clopedia of Printing” I read of cutting rules 
used with a split duct. To date we have not 
yet used this method but I am scared stiff of 
coming a cropper due to expansion of grain, 
especially crosswise. What safeguards, if any, 
would help in such a case? 

From this distance we cannot diag: 
nose your difficulty in getting a satisfac- 
tory foreman. Many such are out of work 
on this side and an advertisement in THE 
INLAND Printer should land a good man 
for your plant. We know of more than 
one high-grade pressroom foreman, back 
home here after having spent some years 
as foremen in England and Scotland. 
These men went across under contract 
for a definite period and having organ- 
ized the British pressrooms under their 
charge and placed them on a smoothly 
running system, returned home to the 
mutual satisfaction of all concerned. 

Yes, our paragraph on boring holes in 
rules is emphatically negative. Alone, 
boring never cured a wrinkle. The best 
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They might have spaced these 
ties a few picas further 

} apart for our convenience. 


And they — have put 
Sofas on blind-baggadges 
foy printers, but they did rt. 


























“In the Days That Wuz’—Pilgrims 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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preventives of wrinkles are level type- 
high borders and without these no alleged 
cures are effective. Also, the overlaying 
must not be lumpy but graded and the 
tissue .0001 inch thick, not folio and 
onion-skin. And the bands and the brush 
should be set a little tighter in the cen- 
ter than near the ends. These are the 
safeguards against border wrinkles which 
are most effective and in obdurate cases 
strips of cardboard are glued on the 
packing in the back parts of the margins. 

Rollers are composed of glue and glyc- 
erin. The latter is used to keep the tack 
which makes the roller useful. Glycerin 
will evaporate in a dry, hot pressroom, 
leaving the roller dried out, hard, and 
useless and it cannot be reconditioned ; 
a new roller is necessary. On the other 
hand, glycerin absorbs moisture freely 
in the presence of summer humidity, the 
roller swells and again loses it useful- 
ness; the only remedy is a recast. Oil on 
the rollers during the hours the rollers 
are not in use (and this is two-thirds of 
the time in some eight-hour shops) defi- 
nitely prolongs the life of the roller. Not 
much oil is required and by checking its 
cost against the gain in roller effective- 
ness you may find the answer. 

We do not recommend pyramiding a 
few strips of paper on the feedboard to 
slightly bulge the sheet after expansion, 
but it has been tried. The stretch is near 
the ends and the feeding apparatus may 
be adjusted to take care of the bulge, 
which may be only slight, however. 

The item about cutting rules with a 
split duct, which you read in another 
book, has escaped our attention. It is 
not clear to us why any one would cut 
rollers and split the fountain to use cut- 
ting rules in any form of type when a 
paper-cutting machine is available. Scor- 
ing at a right angle to the rollers is some- 
times done on the press in this way but 
scoring and cutting are quite different 
when it comes to cost. 























Static in News-Print 
We are having trouble with static in our 
news-print. If we print the first side of the 
sheet the day before we print the second, the 
trouble is not so acute. We found a ton of 
print that we had stored for a year was with- 
out static, but we cannot buy seasoned print. 
Also, what soap or powder is best for the 
printshop washroom? So many salesmen have 
the “best soap” that we are in a fog. Our 
foreman says pumice soap is the best. 

You can pile news-print with inch- 
thick boards between lots of three reams 
and season it. And any manufacturer of 
static eliminating devices will be glad 
to show you how to combat static. Noth- 
ing better than pumice soap for remov- 
ing printers’ ink from the skin has yet 
appeared, to our knowledge. 
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CHECKING YOUR OFFSET MARKETS 


Offset, like other printing processes, thrives best where sales promotion is strongest. The following article 


analyzes the sources from which work may be secured to keep the plant operating on productive time 


By E. J. BAKER 


HE PRINTER who adds offset equip- 
Toe to his plant will be interested 

in keeping that equipment on pro- 
ductive time, regardless of the amount 
of the investment in the initial installa- 
tion. Since the percentages of produc- 
tive and of idle time will be regulated 
largely by the ability of the sales organ- 
ization to develop the market, it is well 
that serious thought be given to the 
source from which work must come for 
the new plant. 

Without making any distinctive point 
of separation in the field, we may say 
that it is divided into three sources— 
each overlapping the other, so to speak. 

First: The simpler type of printing, 
heretofore produced by letterpress, that 
can economically be switched to offset. 

Second: That class of work we call 
creative, which you may well be able 
to develop by virtue of having added off- 
set equipment. 

Third: The type of work which, by 
its nature, is definitely offset and has 
always been produced by that process. 

These three divisions do not neces- 
sarily refer to any particular quality or 
grade of work, nor do they have any ref- 
erence to extent of equipment installed. 
With the very minimum initial installa- 
tion of small equipment one would resort 
to each of the three sources for prospec- 
tive orders, each with some limitations. 

Under the first division reference is 
made more definitely to the general run 
of black-and-white work, although two 
or more colors of simple type forms may 
be included, Printers will probably be 
more interested in this class of work, 
especially in their early experience in 
the offset field. Considerable informa- 
tion has recently been published con- 
cerning work of this type. (See ‘““When 
Is Offset First Choice,” in Tue INLAND 
Printer for April, 1936.) 

Of course, a printer would expect to 
increase the volume from this source to 
some extent, because, even though many 
printed forms may be produced more 
economically by offset, there will be no 
great profits in letting your perfectly 
good letterpress equipment to stand idle 
just in order that the offset equipment 
in the plant may be operated. 


Division number two—Creative Work 
—covers an extensive field. In fact, it 
may cover the entire field, from the sim- 
plest printed pieces of one color to the 
elaborate, multiple-colored broadsides. 

Having installed offset equipment, the 
printer begins to feel his way forward, 
acquainting himself with the possibili- 
ties of production and, as he gains in 
practical experience, broadening his cre- 
ative field considerably. 

There are so many methods of placing 
“copy” on paper for photographing that 
we find it difficult to enumerate them, 
and, with the possibilities in combining 
any or all of them, the opportunity for 
creative ability is practically unlimited. 
Type proofs are, perhaps, the simplest 
form of reproduction and the one with 
which the printer is most familiar. We 
suggest some of the others: Proofs from 
cuts, either line or halftone, may be 
used ; copy may be prepared on the type- 
writer; illustrations and matter previ- 
ously printed may be “clipped,” then 
patched up. These might be combined 
with the product of the drawing pen 
and India ink, the possibilities of which 
are limited only by the artist’s ability. 

With reference to artwork, one does 
not necessarily have to possess the abil- 
ity of the finished commercial artist in 
order to utilize his talent in this field. 
For instance, a great deal of straight- 
line ruling may be done easily and eco- 
nomically on the various types of office 
forms ; simple hand lettering has a place 
in many classes of work and may be 
done at less cost than setting type. Any 
modernistic or novel effect desired may 
be drawn. Almost any ordinary letter- 
head printed in conventional design from 
type may easily be converted into a mod- 
ern and distinctive design by drawing a 
title line—sometimes one letter or other 
simple embellishment—in combination 
with the type employed. 

Manufacturers have been alert to the 
requirement of the offset printer in his 
creative work and now furnish innumer- 
able patterns and designs of shading 
effects and straight-line ruling, printed 
on transparent material which may be 
placed over other copy, eliminating a 
great deal of the hand drawing. Various 


designs and sizes of type faces also may 
be secured in this material from which 
an entire job may be “patched up.” 

As one advances into color work cau- 
tion must be used in the planning there- 
of. One not familiar with the procedure 
of making negatives for color separa- 
tions is likely to discover, occasionally, 
that some particular design will cost 
much more than had been anticipated. 
When the colors are separated on the 
copy, even though the space in between 
may be no more than one point, the piece 
may be produced with one negative, on 
which the opposing colors are painted 
out (opaqued) as each press plate is 
shot. This is the simplest of color work. 

If colors are to overlap, or one is to 
print over another—type printing over 
a background or similar design—a nega- 
tive for each color is usually required, 
multiplying the mechanical operations 
many fold and requiring greater care 
and accuracy in order to secure close 
register. One can readily understand 
that the more complicated the design in 
colors, the greater the production cost. 

Producing color work is not so diffi- 
cult as long as it is confined to solids or 
line work; but in real processing, where 
the halftone dot has to be considered, 
there is a different story. In your early 
experience with offset equipment it is not 
advisable to plan or attempt to produce 
your own negatives or plates for process 
colors. The additional equipment that’s 
required will cost a large sum, and you 
are likely to experience great difficulty 
in securing operators who possess the 
ability to produce this type of negatives 
and plates. Such productions should be 
sent to a reputable trade plant. 

The third source referred to applies 
to that class of work formerly produced 
almost entirely by stone engravings and 
hand transfers. It is a type of work in 
which the printer has had no particular 
interest because of his inability to pro- 
duce it by letterpress. 

Under this heading we refer to high- 
grade office stationery, to bank checks, 
drafts, and some other work of similar 
nature, containing finely lined engraved 
buildings, title lines, borders for bonds, 
stock certificates, and the like. 
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Since the introduction of the camera 
and the photo process of platemaking 
the lithographing industry has discarded 
the stone-engraving process and substi- 
tuted the artist’s pen, which is more eco- 
nomical. However, this type of work 
still is an expensive operation when com- 
pared with other offset production. 

The drawings for this work are made 
from two to five times larger than the 
finished piece, then reduced by the cam- 
era. The services of the most highly 
skilled artist are required, usually aug- 
mented by a Ben Day shading machine. 
The latter machine is used on finely 
shaded portions of work where the lines 
must be absolutely uniform and such 
accuracy as to be almost impossible of 
production by hand. 

_One of the greatest difficulties encoun- 
tered in this class of offset printing is in 
securing an exact duplication of pieces 
previously produced. The gradations of 
tone values in finely shaded portions are 
regulated by the thickness and number 
of fine lines in the given space. Only the 
highly trained artist can hope to accom- 
plish the desired result. 

The new recruit to offset printing may 
secure some nice business from this 
source but, as in the second source men- 
tioned, the extent of his equipment and 
the ability of his operators will deter- 
mine the scope of this work which he 
may safely attempt to produce entirely 
within his own plant. Here, again, the 
services of the trade house may be eco- 
nomically resorted to. 

Regardless of how well trained and 
experienced in salesmanship a man may 
be, a knowledge of the article he is sell- 
ing is essential to success, and he should 
possess a rudimentary idea of the meth- 
ods of its production. This is especially 
true of printing. The sales organization 
which is trained to sell letterpress print- 
ing may continue to sell that commodity 
and much of it might be economically 
transferred to offset production. How- 
ever, when an attempt is made to sell the 
customer the idea of producing a par- 
ticular job by offset, the salesman should 
be able to talk intelligently on the sub- 
ject before he begins. 

It will be well to plan and conduct a 
short educational course for the sales 
personnel in the possibilities of offset 
production and acquaint them with the 
limitations—if any—of the equipment 
that has been installed. 

x * 

Recently the Printing Arts Association 
of Coiumbus, Ohio, issued small black- 
and-yellow stickers bearing the informa- 
tion: “Printing Bought in Columbus 
Made This Check Possible.” 
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OFFSET-PLATE BUSINESS FOR ENGRAVERS 


USTAV R. MAYER, the photographer, 
color-plate maker, and authority 
on offset-plate making, shows in 

The American Photo-Engraver for May, 
1936, how his brother photoengravers 
can add to their business by making 
plates for the printer who has taken up 
offset-press printing. He says: 
Photoengravers have the cameras, the 
lenses, and equipment for making the 
plates needed for use on the offset press. 
Printers as a rule have little inclination 


to install a camera and platemaking 
equipment, consequently many of them 
look to the photoengraver to supply off- 
set plates just as they now receive line 
and halftone engravings for their typo- 
graphic presses. 

The plates required on the offset press 
are thin sheets of aluminum or of zinc 
grained on one side. The image, or sub- 
ject matter for printing, be it type, line, 
or halftone illustration, is imposed pho- 
tographically on the grained side of this 


eIGING CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


By MAJOR E. H. BOECKH 
REAL ESTATE ANALYSIST 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Above, a booklet page. The planograph printer who sold it capitalizes on the use of type- 
written copy for the camera with the argument that it is more personal than type-set matter. 
Obviously, there is a great saving in type-setting cost; but, on the other hand, there are plate 
costs to consider. The example demonstrates how the matter was made flush on both sides 
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metal sheet in a manner generally simi- 
lar to the methods used in photoengrav- 
ing. The printing surface of these plates 
is anywhere from 8% by 11 to 44 by 64 
inches, depending on the press. 

Photographic paper, film, and plates 
have been developed in these past few 
years, especially adapted for offset-plate 
making. Halftone negatives for offset 
are usually made on film. If produced by 
an experienced photoengraver the dots 
have excellent density and they are very 
sharply edged with only developing and 
fixing and no reducing and intensifying. 
This result is only obtained by proper 
adjustment of the screen, diaphragms, 
and exposure for the particular photo 
or drawing that’s up, just as in photo- 
engraving, except that the negative has 
a full scale of gradation, the highlight 
dots in the negative being “very high” 
so that the print will be as near as pos- 
sible a facsimile reproduction of the 
original copy used. 

Offset negatives will have to be made 
on film to enable the assembling of them 
with other negatives for making press 
plates. With fairly good line copy, the 
wet collodion process cannot compete 
with this modern film and paper used by 
the offset-negative maker when placed 
on a production cost basis. For instance, 
five 18 by 24-inch film or paper line 
negatives can be easily made in an hour, 
as the writer knows by personal experi- 
ence. They also compare favorably with 
the wet collodion line negatives, that are 
produced from the same copy. 

After the negatives are made they are 
then attached by their edges to a tough 
orange-colored paper—which has been 
ruled with pencil lines, indicating the 
position each negative is to occupy on the 
printed sheet. This sheet is now turned 
over on the layout or stripping table and, 
with a sharp knife or razor blade, the 
paper is cut through around the negative, 
and then the paper over each negative is 
removed. The negatives are all held in 
position while the papers around them 
form a mask to keep all white areas from 
exposure to light when making the print 
on the offset-press plate. This operation 
corresponds to making up the form in 
letterpress printing and the work that is 
involved could be easily performed by a 
photoengraving stripper. 

With the negatives assembled on the 
paper mask, the next step is making a 
photoprint from these negatives onto the 
grained, thin metal press plate. The 
grained side of the plate is cleaned with 
a week acid solution, called ‘counter 
etching,” but is in reality only a surface 
treatment to remove any scum or oxide 
that would prevent the photo-image from 


sticking to the metal. After a light scrub- 
bing and washing to remove the acid 
solution, the metal plate is clamped into 
a special motor-driven whirler which 
holds the thin metal plate flat. 

While slowly spinning, a bichromated 
albumen solution, similar to that used for 
sensitizing zinc by photoengravers, is 
flowed on the plate, the whirler cover is 
then closed, and the plate kept spinning 
until dry. The plate is now ready for the 
photo-print which is done by exposing 
it in contact with the assembled nega- 
tives in a vacuum printing frame. 

Arc lamps are used in photo-printing 
from the negatives and the exposure time 
through line negatives on film is from 
two and a half minutes up; about double 
this time through paper negatives. After 
exposure, the plate is laid on a table, 
and some liquid black litho ink poured 
on and spread over the plate with a rag 
and rubbed down smooth with another 
rag, which leaves only a thin coating of 
ink on the plate. This method of apply- 
ing ink is easier than rolling up and the 
ink gets down into the grain when it is 
applied in liquid form. 

After applying the ink, the plate is 
either immersed in a tank of water or 
running water is permitted to flow over 
it. Development is hastened by gentle 
rubbing with wet cotton just as in photo- 
engraving. If the print appears satisfac- 
tory after developing, another weak acid 
solution, called the “etch,” is spread over 
the plate. This is allowed to act for a 
minute or two, after which the etching 
solution is washed off. A rather thick 
solution is next spread smoothly over it 
and after this has been fanned dry the 
plate is finished, ready for the press. 
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DEBUTANTE 


is your magazine. The only dif- 
ference is that debutantes come out 
only once in their lifetime, while your 
magazine makes a new debut once each 
month . . . twelve months a year... 
year after year. The arrival of your 
magazine will be looked forward to 
each month much more eagerly if you 
have sound modern typography, good 
makeup, and new, fresh type faces. 








A bit of blotter copy that ought to put a bee 
in a prospect’s bonnet. Credit for it should 
go to The Conoco Press, of Mendota, Illinois 


Photolithograph y 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
PROCEDURE CONTRASTED 


%* By NOEL MONTAGUE 


HERE Is a crispness and a brilliance 
‘Paw the general run of American 
photolitho printing that is the envy of 
printers all over the world; and gener- 
ally speaking it is acknowledged to be 
far ahead of the product of other coun- 
tries. At the same time, the best English 
work is considered by many Americans 
to be equally as good—but there is so 
little of it that very little fuss is made 
about it. The main factor accounting for 
this is probably the large amount of 
third-rate photolithography that is sent 
forth, and it is this cheap, common type 
that is degrading a beautiful process. It 
is the writer’s contention that much of 
this is due to the fact that the relations 
now existing between the customer and 
his printer are vastly different in nature 
in the two countries. , 

The American printer seems to be able 
to tell his customer exactly what he can 
produce and the type of originals that he 
wants, On the other hand, the English 
customer as a general rule knows what he 
wants, starts the wrong way about it, 
and gets hopelessly involved before he 
consults the printer in any way. On the 
occasions when the printer is invited to 
quote for the work that is not yet com- 
menced, the rough sketches and particu- 
lars supplied are such as to allow of a 
wide range of interpretation, so that the 
biggest optimist secures the order. It 
does not matter what type of originals 
are asked to be supplied, the lithogra- 
pher is most unlikely to get them, and 
even if they do meet his requirements, 
there are bound to be various alterations 
while the work is in progress. 

It seems as though publicity men and 
even advertising agents have not fully 
grasped the significance of the immova- 
ble face in lithographic printing. Little 
study usually is made of the best type of 
sketches to suit the process or of the 
time necessary to produce a good class 
of work in this field. 

American label specialists seem to have 
reduced the question of production to a 
fine art. The customer is limited in his 
colors, most of the work is done on four- 
color offsets, and the various orders are 


Epitor’s Nore: It is perhaps unnecessary to state that 
Mr. Montague, who here presents an interesting comparison 
between English and American work in photolithography, 
is an Englishman thoroughly familiar with this field. 
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mixed on the same printed sheet. To 
improve matters still further, runs below 
a certain figure are definitely rejected 
for reasons which seem obvious. 

It is hardly surprising that this sys- 
tem produces good work at low prices, 
and perhaps the time will come when 
such a scheme can be adapted to Eng- 
land. At present, each customer expects 
individual attention even on the smallest 
order, and delivery times are reduced to 
absurdity. A great deal of further con- 
fusion is due to work being handed over 
to the printer before the customer has 
fully made up his mind on all the details 
connected with the order. Much of the 
blame for this state of affairs must be 
borne by the publicity agents who are 
gradually encroaching on the province 
of both customer and printer instead of 
merely bridging the gap between them. 

In England we are told that all pho- 
tolitho work in America is done by the 
deep-etch process. Whether this is true 
or not, the fact remains that under exist- 
ing conditions this state of affairs would 
be impossible in England. In the first 
place, the deep-etch methods take much 
longer than the albumen process and yet 
on most orders there is not even suffi- 
cient time for this method to be worked 
properly. Deep etch costs more too, but, 
in spite of its superiority on certain 
classes of work, it is most difficult to 
induce the customer to pay more. This 
partly accounts for a certain amount of 
hesitation in adopting the process more 
widely, but the biggest trouble is that 
when retouchers and operators have been 
trained until they are expert in this posi- 
tive process, they are in a position to 
demand greatly increased wages or else 
take the results of their training where 
the benefits will be greater. 

A very recent improvement in inking 
arrangements has been devised which 
has proved to be exéeptionally efficient 
in England, and which will probably 
cause great interest in America. A set of 
steel and composition rollers, reciprocat- 
ing at a high speed, reduce a stiff con- 
centrated ink to printing consistency 
without the addition of ordinary reduc- 
ers. Apart from the additional brilliancy 
of color and the saving in number of 
printings, the reduction in retouching 
time is quite considerable. Monochrome 
results show a great improvement, and 
this new system should be the means of 
bringing back to lithography much of 
the work that has been lost to process 
blocks and photogravure. This addition 
to the offset press appears to eliminate 
one of the biggest snags in the process, 
namely, the limited depth and “body” 
usually noted in offset printing. 
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BRUCE ROGERS DESIGNS LECTERN BIBLE 


ROBABLY no production of the print- 
P er’s art in recent years has created 
such widespread interest and enthusiasm 
as that which greeted the completion of 
what is known as the Oxford Lectern 
Bible. Few books, it may well be said, 
have been subjected to the loving care, 
the study, and thoughtful preparation, 
that characterized this edition of the 
Book of Books from its original concep- 
tion to its final completion. 

Interesting it is, then, to be able to 
have at this time the story of the making 
of that book, and to have it from the pen 
of the man who planned, designed, and 
supervised it—none other than that mas- 
ter designer and rare craftsman, Bruce 
Rogers. It was at the request of Harvey 


D. Best, president of the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, that Mr. Rogers 
described his work in “An Account of the 
Making of the Oxford Lectern Bible,” 
and it has been made available in the 
form of a handsome booklet, designed by 
Mr. Rogers himself and produced under 
his supervision. 

Mr. Rogers tells us in this account 
that he was called into council with the 
heads of the Oxford University Press 
early in January, 1929. His own Centaur 
type, which was then approaching com- 
pletion, had been suggested, but though 
he immediately began experiments along 
the lines that had been suggested he 
voiced his own doubts that Centaur was 
the best type for the purpose. He tried 


A page from the 8 by 11 booklet by Bruce Rogers describing the making of the Lectern Bible 


Lectern Bible - 


of the right degree of blackness to be unobtrusive on the 
page when it was looked at as a whole, yet to be picked out 
by the eye without too much trouble when it was needed 


for reference. (It is shown here.) 


The figures of the Plantin light-face fount were judged 
better for the verse numbering than the usual Centaur fig- 
ures, so they were substituted for those of the regular fount. 

€ Twenty-four point capitals were selected to head the 
chapters, and new figures, something between lining figures 
and the Centaur figures, were made to accompany them. 

(The Centaur capitals were not heavy enough for the 
three-line chapter initials; so a new fount was cut. The first 
cutting proved to be too heavy, but the second cutting pro- 


duced the initials shown here. 


( The five-line initials at the beginning of each book 
were drawn for photo-etching. I drew the first three but the 
artists at Oxford drew all the others required, and in the 


most satisfactory manner. 


(It was my intention, at first, to use slightly decorative 
initials at the beginning of each book and for the words 
HOLY BIBLE on the title-page; and early proofs show 
Roman letters with white lines running through them and 
latticed in the middle, somewhat like the splendid set of 
initials designed by Mr. J. Van Krimpen for the Curwen 
Press. In succeeding proofs the white-lining grows less 
elaborate, finally disappearing entirely in favor of the sim- 
plest kind of Renaissance capitals, which rely upon size and 
proportion for any decorative value they may have. 
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experiments with various letter styles, 
but Centaur remained the preference of 
those directing the production work. 

How Mr. Rogers approached his work 
is extremely interesting reading. Here, 
briefly, is the problem he faced: The 
Bible was to be a folio and the text to be 
printed was the King James Authorized 
Version, including the Apocrypha and 
the translator’s preface. It was not to 
exceed 1,250 pages in length. Again, the 
size of the leaf must not exceed the 
standard dimensions of folio Bibles used 
on the brass lecterns of most English 
churches—12 by 16 inches. 

There are, Mr. Rogers states, 4,631,- 
056 letters in the Bible, including the 
Apocrypha. This meant he had to get an 
average of a little more than 3,700 let- 
ters on a page to keep within the stipu- 
lated 1,250 pages. (His new type, after 
some of the letters had been redrawn, 
gave nearly 3,800 letters to a solid page.) 

So—‘‘After study of all the principal 
folio Bibles, before as well as after John 
Baskerville’s famous Bible of 1763, I 
decided that the proposed Bible should, 
if possible, be set in larger type than had 
recently been used, and the 22-point 
Centaur seemed the most likely size that 
would prove at all practicable.” (After 
certain of the letters had been redrawn 
the type was cast on 19-point body.) 

To forward his experimental work, the 
facilities and resources of the Monotype 
Corporation in London were placed at 
his disposal by W. I. Burch, the manag- 
ing director. So the tests were started 
and carried on until he was satisfied the 
final results would be as desired. 

In his closing paragraphs Mr. Rogers 
writes: “I have at times, in looking over 
the finished work, wished that certain 
passages had been more smoothly and 
evenly composed, but upon analysis I 
have found in almost every instance that 
an alteration would have resulted in a 
worse piece of composition in some other 
part of the page. So I venture to say 
that I believe this Bible, from beginning 
to end, to be the finest and most consis- 
tent example of composition that’s been 
produced in our day. I may say this, as I 
had very little to do with it. It was done 
by the man at the keyboard, the man at 
the stone, the man at the head of the 
monotype composing room, and the man 
in the proofroom, And when the forms 
of type passed out of their hands to the 
pressroom the same care and skill were 
exercised by the head of that depart- 
ment and the man on the press. For over 
‘our years this vigilance was maintained, 
‘o that in the finished work no deviation 
is observable from the standards of color, 
impression, and register that were set in 


The Second Book of Moses, called 
EXODUS 


CHAPTER I 


‘O things, and che establishment 
aacherib king of Assyria came, and 
Judah, and encamped against the 
tand thought to win them forhim. 
en Hezekiah saw that Sennacherib 
was come, and that he was to fight 
against Jerusalem. €39 Took counsel with his 


was come, and that he was purposed to fight 
against Jerusalem. €39 Took counsel with his 
princes and his mighty men to stop the waters 
<< fountains which were without the city. 


after these things, and the establishment 
thereof, Sennacherib king of Assyria came, and 
entered into Judah, and encamped against the 


Part of first trial page in Centaur with drawn beading. (reduced) 


1. Kings 


away his inheritance before he has had the chan 

h it? Will you turn over to him a brain distorte 

diseased; a will untrained to action; a spinal co 
through and through with the devil-grass. 

€38 Will you let him come, taking your plac 
Part of trial page in Mr. Goudy’s Newstyle type. (actual size) 


Hae ahaea aeaha Beaheae aeh ae aephpahaea ape 
eaechaeepeh haep eae aepeaeah Heapaea phaepe 
aepee eheae Bepaeea aeaeae eaepae heaeaea eaph 
eae aheaea aeaha eapeae ach ae aeapeheahaea Be; 
peaeehaeaeh haep eae Haepeaeah eaehea phaeap 
eapee ahaea Bepacea aeapae aepae heapea aheap 
Hae ahaea aeaha eaheae ach ae Baeapheahaea ey 
eaeehapeaeh haeh eae Haepeaeah eaeaea phaeap 


Part of page set in a trial fount of 18-point Bembo. (actual size) 


Another page (reduced) from the sixteen-page keepsake telling the story of the Bible project 


the beginning, beyond those slight vari- 
ations inevitable when printing on hand- 
made paper.” 

The booklet sent out by the Lanston 
company, two pages of which are here 
shown, is set on the monotype in eigh- 
teen-point Bible Centaur and contains a 
four-page reproduction insert of two 
Bible pages and two pages of “trial” set- 
ups. It is anticipated that there will be 
a considerable demand for copies of this 
booklet which is likely to become increas- 
ingly valuable with the passing of time. 
Lanston offers to supply copies of it to 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, whose 
requests should be sent to the Lanston 
company direct. 

The complete Bible runs to 2,238 
pages. A volume of this size being incon- 
venient to handle except on a lectern, 
two hundred copies intended for general 


distribution were divided into two vol- 
umes. These were printed on hand-made 
deckle-edge paper, each volume weigh- 
ing sixteen pounds. Of these, 180 copies 
were offered for sale at $250 each, forty 
copies being allotted to Mr. Rogers for 
distribution in America. A special copy, 
on hand-made fiber paper, presented to 
the Library of Congress is said to have 
cost approximately $1,200. 

Indicative of the widespread interest 
over this continent in the production of 
this monumental work is the fact that 
Frank M. Sherman, the director of pub- 
licity for Lanston, is being called upon 
constantly to talk before various bodies, 
telling of the many features of this out- 
standing production, exhibiting individ- 
ual pages as well as the complete Bible. 
Gatherings of printers and book-lovers 
in many cities have seen the exhibit. 
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USE MOLDED RUBBER PLATES FOR COVER 


TTENTION of our readers is directed 
herein to this month’s cover of 
Tue INLAND PrinTeER which represents 
the use of the newer method of molding 
printing plates from synthetic rubber, 
described on pages 67 and 68 in last 
month’s issue. 

To demonstrate the practical qualities 
of the newer process, a drawing was 
made for the cover and a zinc made from 
the drawing, as usual. Then, instead of 
utilizing the original zinc or an electro- 
tvpe made therefrom as a printing plate, 
the zinc was used as the pattern for 
making a bakelite matrix. This opera- 
tion required about fifteen minutes time. 
The next operation was the making of a 
printing plate, which required twenty 
minutes more. Thiokol, a synthetic rub- 
ber in powder form, was placed in the 
bakelite matrix and put under pressure. 

While technical engineers say that a 
pressure cf seven hundred to eight hun- 
dred pounds a square inch is sufficient 
for such a job, the experimenter at the 
plant of the Partridge & Anderson Com- 
pany, Chicago electrotypers, reported 
that he put the mold under a pressure 
of up to five thousand pounds to get it 
down to proper type-high limits. He said 
that additional pressure did not hurt the 
plate. His report showed that the plate 
was under pressure for six minutes, after 
which it was ready for service. 

The tint block used on this cover was 
made, in similar fashion, in thirty-five 
minutes. To make an electrotype plate 
of the same size would require from four 
to seven hours, instead of the total of 
thirty-five minutes required for a rubber 
molded plate 

In order to secure additional informa- 
tion regarding synthetic-rubber molded 
plates, an INLAND Printer representa- 
tive consulted a technical engineer who 
has specialized in plate making but who 
was in no way personally interested in 
the outcome of the current experiment. 
His report stated that Thiokol is mar- 
keted in granular form and is not vul- 
canized in the molding—previously it 
has gone through a sort of vulcaniza- 
tion in its manufacture. He said that all 
that is needed when molding a printing 
plate is to subject it to a heat of about 
three hundred degrees and pressure of 
six hundred to seven hundred pounds a 
square inch for from five to eight min- 
utes, depending upon the plate, the 
mold, and the subject. 

The engineer’s report on another syn- 
thetic rubber composition that is called 
“Duprene” is to the effect that the mold- 
ing process is similar to that used for 
rubber, that approximately 320 degrees 


of heat is required, and that the mold 
must be under pressure for about thirty 
minutes. His findings on the wear resis- 
tance, under present conditions, of a plate 
made either of “Thiokol” or “Duprene,” 
are not available, but he states that these 
materials “seem to partake of the same 
peculiarities as rubber, in that one plate 
will run a million copies, and the next 
may run ten thousand, which is thought 
to be due to makeready, since there is 
no question about disintegration from 
washup with benzine or kerosene.” 
Continuing, he says: “The reported 
disadvantages of the new synthetics are 
that ‘Duprene’ has a tendency to cold 
flow and ‘Thiokol’ to fatigue. However, 
both materials are too new in the manu- 
facture of printing plates to have very 
definite information on either of these 
two points. Certainly, they both have 
great possibilities for the manufacture 
of printing plates, and certainly on car- 
ton work, and probably on a lot of other 
printing, they will find acceptance.” 


x * 
A Miniature Ledger 


A novelty booklet, in the form of a 
miniature ledger, approximately 242 by 
314, has proved to be a sales stimulator 
as well as a good-will builder for The 
Butler Shop, Tulsa, Oklahoma. It car- 
ries a reprint of an editorial by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins that is titled “Select Your 
Printer and Stick to Him.” The sound 
wisdom therein should be brought home 
to every buyer of printing: 

“IT have spent nine years in buying 
advertising printing. Naturally, I have 
some ideas upon the subject, and they 
are pretty positive ideas. The chief of 
these is that you cannot buy printing by 
the yardstick. I have found that there 
is only one way to get good printing, 
and that is to find a good printer and 
trust him absolutely. When I have such 
a printer, I never ask for an estimate. 

“When I suggest such a process to a 
business man he goes up in the air; but 
that is owing to his own lack of expe- 
rience, and not the fallacy of the theory. 
Of course, it would be very easy for a 
printer to get the best of me once or 
twice on this plan, but if he expected 
to work for me right along, year after 
year, he would not risk sacrificing future 
orders to any immediate profit. 

“In the first place, printing is expen- 
sive. And every time you pare down the 
price you knock out some essential qual- 
ity to good printing. Good paper costs 
money. Good ink costs money. Intelli- 
gent typesetting costs money, Perfect 


presswork costs money. You can take 
any good job of printing and do it for 
from one-half to one-fourth the price 
but you will not get the same job. 

“The whole theory of getting esti- 
mates on printing, if it is to be good 
printing, is wrong. You might just as 
well get an estimate on a piece of design- 
ing or upon a case of diphtheria. 

“The only question to be answered is 
‘What printer can do the work?’ ” 


x * 


Blotters Are Necessary 


No wonder he can’t find a blotter! 
Eighty per cent of all people receive 
only one blotter a year. 

In the first place, everybody who uses 
a pen needs a blotter, and but few of 
them have them. 

Secondly, numerous tests have deter- 
mined that well designed blotters rate 
first in attention value, first in long life, 
and first in reader interest. 

Third, advertising blotters are inex- 
pensive, as a reminder of the product 
you sell, as a supplement to the sales- 
men’s calls, and as an effective tie-up to 
your full sales and advertising cam- 
paign. Again, you can do a good adver- 
tising job over a period of months with 
blotters alone and at a comparably small 
expense—particularly if you are now a 
retailer or have a limited trade territory 
that does not warrant an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign. 

Why not call or write Consolidated 
for some blotter advertising sugges- 
tions ?— The Battle Aze. 


Mo Chibi 


STUPID error—detected neither by 
A the proofreading nor the editorial 
department until after it had gone into 
the mails—appeared in the explanatory 
matter of THE INLAND PRINTER’S frontis- 
piece last month. 

Reference was made to the “two-color 
reproductions,” whereas obviously the 
two excellent direct-color photographs 
had been reproduced by means of four- 
color plates. The statement, of course, 
should have read: “two color reproduc- 
tions,” or, more accurately, “two four- 
color reproductions.” So apologies are 
herewith extended to the Rosenow Com- 
pany, who made the photographs and 
the plates, and to our readers, many of 
whom took the trouble to report their 
pained surprise. 

Slips of this nature—in commercial 
printing—have necessitated expensive 
reruns—at the printer’s own expense, 
needless to say. They have also resulted 
in the loss of valued accounts. It is small 
satisfaction to THE INLAND PRINTER 
that it is confronted by no outraged 
client demanding immediate restitution. 
Accounting to its readers and to its edi- 
torial conscience is penalty enough. 
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(> (Oraour use of a “one-shot” color camera, an illustration as graceful and 
\/] natural as this one could never have reached the printed page in such perfect 
register and wealth of realistic detail. This fine direct-color reproduction was 
printed froma set of color plates made from color-separation negatives obtained 
through the use of the camera described by Roy W. Knipschild in the following 
\_) article. Direct-color photography and engravings by Rosenow Company, Chicago 








Color 


Roy W. Knipschild has had deal- 
ings with the printing business since 
1920. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago where he played 
football, earned a “C” and a Ph.B. 
Joining the navy soon after gradua- 
tion he became a Junior Grade lieu- 
tenant. In his present capacity as an 
account representative for Rosenow 
Company, of Chicago, he has done 
extensive research work in the field 
of gravure, offset, and direct-color 
reproduction, and is frequently con- 
sulted as a technical advisor. He has 
given talks before Craftsmen Clubs 
in a number of cities and has also 
appeared before trade groups. At 
the Craftsmen Convention in Min- 
neapolis next month he will head 
the group’s photoengraving “clinic” 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND PRINTING 


IRECT-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY indeed 
D has become one of the most impor- 

tant and most effective mediums of 
illustrations. Analyze the illustrations 
in the popular national magazines and 
in the booklets, folders, and broadsides 
issued by advertisers. You will find in 
such magazines, for instance, as The 
Saturday Evening Post, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Good Housekeeping, Ladies 
Home Journal, and Fortune, that in over 
50 per cent of the full-color advertising 
pages the main illustration is made from 
some form of color photography. 

There are several excellent books on 
how to make color photographs, and 
many manufacturers supply booklets on 
numerous processes for those interested 
in making color pictures. But we in the 
graphic arts and advertising professions 
are not particularly interested in a single 
photograph in color, either on paper or 
film. What we are primarily interested 
in is the ability to obtain natural color, 
photographically, only when it is accu- 
rate enough—and practical enough—for 
translation into metal printing plates 
from which thousands and even millions 
of reproductions can be made. So this 


By 1ToR’s Note: This is the first of two articles by Mr. 
Knipschild. The second will deal with types of color record 
referred by reproducers, metal-platemaking and printing. 


By ROY W. KNIPSCHILD 


article will concern itself mainly with 
such equipment and methods as have 
proved of most consistent worth in the 
practical reproduction of direct color by 
printing processes. 

Direct-color photography is not new. 
The idea is older than most men alive 
today. To trace out its development you 
must follow four separate paths, which 
start at different points chronologically 
and have many interesting side-branches, 
but which finally join in one main artery 
that is every day becoming broader and 
smoother and more fascinating. 

The first path is Theories of Color. 
It starts back in 1611 when a Venetian 
named Antonius de Dominus remarked 
in a Latin treatise “that red, green, and 
violet were the fundamental colors from 
which the rest could be compounded.” 
Newton’s discovery of the spectrum in 
1666 is also a prominent landmark. 

The second path is Superposition of 
Colors in printing. This starts with the 
Japanese, centuries back, but our par- 
ticular point of departure would date 
about 1700 when an experimenter named 
LeBlon first tried to print from copper 
(Mezzotint) plates in the seven spectral 
colors of Newton, later reducing this 
number to the four we use today: yel- 
low, red, blue, black. Senefelder’s intro- 


duction of lithography in 1812, marking 
the practical commencement of mechan- 
ical superposition of colors, is an impor- 
tant mile-stone along this fascinating and 
well worn path. 

The third path is Photography. The 
fundamentals of a camera were known 
as early as the twelfth century; and it 
is interesting to note that the great artist 
and scientist, Leonardo da Vinci, left a 
theory of a camera obscura among his 
papers when he died at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The important point 
on this path is reached about 1865 when 
a Scotchman, James Clerk Maxwell, and 
later a Frenchman, Ducos du Hauron, 
worked out a method of reproducing 
colored objects in photography. These 
gentlemen actually projected color pho- 
tographs on a screen, using principles 
still in use today. 

The last trail is Photoengraving, and 
this, thanks to the introduction of the 
halftone screen in the latter part of the 
last century, was able to supply the 
means of translating color photographs 
into printing plates. 

Anyone who desires to explore these 
four historical trails will be sure to find 
a fascinating study, particularly if he 
has imagination enough to visualize the 
scenes which were enacted behind the 
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few brief and often commonplace word- 
pictures that history hands down to us. 

An investigation of the evolution of 
Color Photography and Reproduction 
leaves at least two outstanding impres- 
sions, which, for our present purpose, 
are worth noticing. First: the basic prin- 
ciples of direct color are old—the many 
improvements which have brought us 
finally to a glorious goal are primarily 
in method and application. Second: that 
throughout the books and periodicals in 
which you find references to this subject 
you will discover a frequently recurring 
phrase: “Not practical as yet.” 


Improvements to Come 


are being advocated which for advertis- 
ing reproduction purposes are actually 
“not practical as yet.” It reminds me of 
a commercial notice which appeared in 
an English publication of 1906, brief 
excerpts of which follow: “A new and 
important step is being made in color 
photography by the opening in London 
of the first studio for regular photo- 
graphic portraiture in natural color. 
The occasion does not indicate simply 
commercial enterprise. It also denotes 
advances in color photography which 
remove it from a place among amateur 
pastimes and promote it to a position 
among the applied arts, if not among 
the fine arts. The Studio . . . is a large 
new building at the corner of Piccadilly 
and Bond Street.”” That studio used a 
repeating-back camera for speed, and it 
made color prints from three-color sep- 
aration negatives by ‘“‘a modification of 
the well known carbon process”—that 
is, by means of some of the same prin- 
ciples that are used today. 

There were several reasons why the 
promises made in that advertisement 
could not have been fulfilled practically 
in those days. A quarter of a century 
passed before we did actually achieve 
practical fulfilment of the ideal. Today, 
as then, enthusiastic men will glorify 
certain processes and equipment—and 
do so in all honesty—but it takes expert 
knowledge, plus a good portion of bitter 
and costly experience, to winnow out the 
practical from that which is “not yet 
practical.” Time alone will tell. 

Enough for history and evolution; let 
us go on to today’s methods.. It is in 
order at this point to attempt to define 
just what direct-color photography for 
reproduction consists of. It is the mak- 
ing, by accurate and practical methods, 
of color-separation negatives—or color 
prints—from natural subjects, usually 
possessing the third dimension (as, for 
example: merchandise, foods, settings, 
animals, and living people in the photo- 
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graphing studio, and scenes taken out- 
doors) instead of from flat drawings and 
paintings that can be mounted on the 
engraving camera copy-board. 

Separation negatives are wanted, of 
course, for three or four colors, because, 
as all printers know, practically all full- 
color printing today (whether letter- 
press, offset-lithography, or gravure) is 
made from four separate metal plates, 
called four-color process plates, screened 
so as to break the image up into dots of 
varying sizes or intensities. If the black 
(or one of the other colors) is omitted 
(as frequently is done in gravure and in 
run-of-paper news-printing) it becomes 
three-color process, 

Laymen, who are invited for the first 
time to examine a process illustration 
through a magnifying glass or a linen- 
tester, get a tremendous thrill when they 
realize that all the colors seen by the 
naked eye are actually formed by dif- 
ferent colored dots—yellow, red, blue, 
and black—printed alongside of each 
other, and that each dot varies in size or 
intensity so as to give the right propor- 
tions of each color to create the colors 
being reproduced. The ability to obtain 
these dot-values by use of color-separa- 
tion negatives photographed through a 
screen will always stand as a notable 
achievement in the photoengraving field. 


Filters Do the Trick 


The manner in which the color values 
of the original subject are separated 
out by filters onto a separate negative 
for each of our four primary printing 
colors, is familiar to everyone in the 
graphic arts. It is common knowledge 
that the negative for the yellow-printing 
plate is obtained by employing a blue- 
violet-colored filter in front of the pan- 
chromatic negative, this filter absorbing 
most of the red and blue values coming 
from the original subject and permitting 
the yellow values to pass through and 
make an image on the panchromatic neg- 
ative. The green-colored filter absorbs 
most of the yellow and the blue values 
reflected from the original subject and 
separates the red values onto another 
negative; the red-colored filter absorbs 
the red and yellow light and furnishes a 
negative containing all the blue values. 

When the subject permits of a long 
enough exposure-time a black negative 
is filtered for by employing a yellow- or 
olive-green-colored filter. In speed work, 
of course, this is not done, the black 
being made later from the blue negative. 
It is pretty generally known, of course, 
that the color-separation negatives thus 
secured by the camera develop out in 
tones of black-and-white or gray, and 
that they furnish the basis for later color 





records in metal printing plates or in 
photographic reproductions in which the 
actual reproducing colors are employed. 

(An interesting application of filters, 
by the way, is seen in folders and books 
in which halftones are printed first in 
green and then slightly off-register in 
orange. Viewed through cardboard spec- 
tacles having one green and one orange- 
red lens, the images are seen in third 
dimension—actually appearing to have 
perspective and depth. Of course the 
Cellophane filters in these spectacles are 
not nearly as accurate or as scientifically 
colored as those used in color-separation 
cameras but it can be seen that they per- 
form a similar function although on a 
much simpler basis. ) 


Reason for Color Choice 


The reason why certain definite colors 
are employed in the color filters used for 
reproduction processes is not so widely 
known. Years ago physicists such as 
Isaac Newton, Wiinsch, Young-Helm- 
boltz determined that although white 
light is made up of the seven colors of 
the spectrum, combinations of just three 
colors—a blue-violet, green, and red— 
would produce practically all the other 
colors, including white. This is known 
as additive color synthesis, for by adding 
the different colors together one pro- 
duces white light. Other scientists, pri- 
marily in the graphic arts, discovered 
that when pigments approximating these 
three primary light colors were printed 
together, one on top of the other on a 
white paper, black is the result. This is 
called subtractive—because one starts 
with white light reflected from the white 
paper, and each color laid down on the 
white paper subtracts something from 
the white light. 

Now, if circles of light of the three 
primary colors are projected on a screen 
so that they overlap, it will be seen that 
the overlaps of green and red will be 
yellow and it will be directly opposite 
(or the complement of) the blue-violet 
circle; similarly, red will be found to be 
the complement of green; and blue will 
be found to be the complement of red. 
It was found that in additive color syn- 
thesis (using pure colored lights) the 
primary colors—blue-violet, green, and 
red—would produce all the other colors. 
But in subtractive color synthesis, where 
the pigments are laid down on white 
paper, only the complementary colors, 
namely yellow, red, and blue would pro- 
duce all the other colors accurately— 
which is why these colors are used in 
process printing. 

Now let’s turn our thoughts to more 
practical ends in the direct-color repro- 
ducing processes. We should consider: 
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A. Equipment and techniques that are 
employed in the studio; B. The three 
types of color camera most commonly 
employed; C. The three types of color 
record preferred by reproducers; and 
D. Metal-platemaking and printing. 

Under the first heading we find that 
the design of backgrounds and settings, 
the manner in which powerful lighting 
is used, and the science which has devel- 


Let us now analyze the cameras them- 
selves. The progressive stages in the 
development of color cameras indicate 
very clearly the advances that have been 
made in direct-color technique, so it is 
more enlightening to consider the cam- 
eras chronologically. 

The first camera in the advance of 
direct-color photography was the single- 
plate camera—the same general type of 


predicament. In less than ten minutes, 
under the powerful lights in the studio, 
you can plainly see that the leaves of 
the flowers have drooped, that the par- 
sley or a bean has started to shrivel or 
turn, that fat-bubbles have risen to the 
surface of the soup. As for the ice cream, 
you've seen it melt into a mass of goo 
before your eyes. And the camera will 
be seeing all this too! The worst of it is, 


Photographers of Rosenow Company, Chicago, are here making tests of their new one-shot camera which, it is claimed, takes excellent full- 
color photographs of living models at “snapshot” speed. The advantages of fraction-of-a-second exposures in this type of work are obvious 


oped in makeup of living models all fur- 
nish distinct and fascinating chapters in 
the progress of direct-color reproduc- 
tion. Art talents of the highest order are 
exerted in these three branches of stu- 
dio procedure. It is surprising how inex- 
pensively and effectively studio artists 
can construct settings—remarkable what 
an endless variety of problems they can 
solve so quickly and efficiently. Makeup 
men make oval faces appear slender, 
develop perfectly proportioned lips from 
a pair that were misproportioned, har- 
monize skin textures with gowns and 
with backgrounds, and perform a hun- 
dred feats of beauty-magic. 

In the matter of lights, some slight 
idea of the art problems involved may be 
gleaned from the fact that today hith- 
erto unheard of amounts of illumination 
are employed in photography—as much 
as 60,000 to 80,000 watts of light being 
used on a single subject. An entirely 
new theory and technique of lighting has 
evolved in recent years. 


camera that is employed in one-color 
photographic studios. This is the least 
expensive type of direct-color camera to 
operate; it is still the preferred camera 
for such subjects as will permit long 
exposure-time. It is obvious that loading 
and unloading the four negatives, one at 
a time, and changing the color filter for 
each, is a rather slow process. That’s 
why the earlier direct-color shots, using 
slower emulsions than are used today 
(speed emulsions had not yet been devel- 
oped), required anywhere from fifteen 
to forty minutes exposure-time. 
Contemplate, for example, a table- 
setting with a bouquet of flowers on it; 
or a group of vegetables surrounding a 
bowl of soup; or a slice of ice cream 
nestling alongside the brick from which 
it has been cut. Your customer wants 
these reproduced naturally and in their 
actual colors. If you’ve ever stood in 
front of a few thousand watts of light 
and felt the perspiration oozing out of 
you, you can realize the photographer's 


that different changes in such subjects 
occur at different times during the four 
individual exposures; they appear on 
each color-separation negative in a dif- 
ferent position—the negatives will be 
spoiled irretrievably. Hence the demand 
for speed—more speed! 

The first response to this demand was 
the sliding-back camera. It also takes 
each negative separately, but at a much 
higher speed. Attached to the back of 
the camera is a long grooved track for a 
long plate holder. The three or four 
plates are loaded into this holder at one 
time with the filter for each plate just 
in front of it. After the image has been 
focused in the ground glass the first 
plate is slid into position. The shutter 
is operated in the usual way and as 
quickly as it has been closed on one 
plate the next is pushed into position 
and the shutter is immediately opened 
again. There is no time lost in loading 
and unloading plates or changing filters. 
Ease of handling is greatly increased. 
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Some of these cameras have a ratchet 
arrangement by which the plates can 
more quickly be cranked into position; 
one model has the shutter synchronized 
with a ratchet to open and close auto- 
matically as each plate is put into posi- 
tion. Several cameras of this type are 
offered by American manufacturers and 
other models are available from Euro- 
pean quarters. Conversion 
equipment is also available 
for cameras already on hand. 
In the swiftest color work 
with the sliding-back camera 
it is only the three color neg- 
atives are taken, the black 
being omitted. 

It has been claimed that a 
set of color-separation nega- 
tives can be obtained with 
this camera in three seconds. 
That’s very fast—but after 
this speed had been reached, 
advertisers wanted another 
problem solved; they wanted 
to show living models wear- 
ing their clothes, or eating 
their foods, or using their 
products; they wanted ani- 
mals in pictures, and they 
wanted outdoor scenes, Now 
very few models are skilful 
enough to hold a good natu- 
ral expression for very many 
seconds; it’s almost impos- 
sible to keep animals posed 
for three or four seconds; 
and as for outdoor shots, try 
to find a day when the sun 
is shining just right—and 
when there is absolutely no 
breeze to stir the leaves or 
to rustle a wisp of hair or a 
silky dress. 

Obviously, each slightest 
motion would appear ina dif- 
ferent position on each of the 
plates when the negatives are 
made singly and throw the 
subjects out of register in 
metal printing plaies. But if the nega- 
tives could be taken simultaneously, any 
slight motion would appear in the same 
spot on each negative and could be cor- 
rected. So again a demand arose, this 
time in greater volume: “Give us more 
speed so that we can photograph life!” 

About 1925 rumors came to America 
that a camera was being constructed in 
Europe that would take all three nega- 
tives at one time. In 1928 and 1929 it 
was announced that such cameras had 
reached perfection and a few American 
firms had imported them. But, frankly, 
they were “not so hot,” despite reports. 
Just at this time, however, there are 
at least two models of the “one-shot” 





cameras made by American manufac- 
turers, two are made in Germany, and 
undoubtedly several more in England 
and in France. One revealing side-light 
appears in a letter the writer has just 
received from a photo-chemical factory 
in Germany: “You will, no doubt, be 
interested in the fact that the greater 
part of the (one-shot) cameras hitherto 
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Rough sketch (from above) showing operation of a typical “one-shot 
color camera. The mirrors, filters, and photographic plates are greatly 
exaggerated in thickness and no attempt has been made to show how 
the lens focuses the light. Three color-separation negatives are made 


produced have been sold and delivered 
to the customers in the United States.” 

The principle of one-shot cameras is 
comparatively simple; it was illustrated 
in the June number of THe INLAND 
Printer. But for the sake of complete- 
ness the writer is including a diagram 
which explains the operation. Obviously, 
the feature which makes such cameras 
a possibility is the transparent mirrors. 
These are scientifically constructed of 
thin but non-warping glass, lightly and 
accurately silvered so that they reflect 
the image striking them and at the same 
time let the image pass through to the 
next mirror or plate; they reflect some 
of the light and transmit the rest of it. 








Thus when the shutter of the one-shot 
camera is clicked, in no matter how small 
a fraction of a second, it’s like a Golden 
Gloves champion in action: a feint with 
the left as the light enters the lens, a 
right to the nose on the blue plate, a 
left to the ribs on the red plate and then 
a right to the jaw on the yellow plate— 
then it’s all over. The result of all this 
is a knock-out set of color- 
separation negatives. 

It takes only a few sec- 
onds to describe this action, 
but actually it happens at 
a terrific speed. Most people 
who drive cars have felt the 
thrill of traveling eighty or 
ninety miles an hour. But 
wait until they become spirits 
and grab a ride on a light 
ray! Scientists have mea- 
sured the speed of the light 
waves; and, incidentally, it 
is the same speed no matter 
what the wave length (which 
means: no matter what the 
color )—186,000 miles a sec- 
ond. If a ray of light could 
be bent so as to travel right 
around the world, it would 
encircle the globe just about 
seven times in the space of 
time it takes to snap: your 
fingers. So you see why, in 
these simultaneous-exposure 
cameras, although the light 
action is slowed down by 
reflection and by filtering, an 
exposure can be made in such 
a short time. 

Fast? This newest type of 
camera has now brought to 
the graphic arts the ability to 
take color-separation nega- 
tives by snapshots. And that 
fleeting smile of delight on 
the face of a hostess, that 
expression of true pleasure 
you can see in a momentary 
gleam of a man’s eye, the 
joy which can crystallize for a brief 
instant in children’s faces—these, and 
hundreds of other natural human expres- 
sions (that can’t be held even by a model 
or trained actor for more than an instant ) 
can now be snapped in full color. Dra- 
matic, pulsating life in natural color is 
now secured in the modern direct-color 
studio as it operates today. 

You see such illustrations in natural 
color as humans and animals in action, 
a stream of liquid as it pours from 4 
bottle, the flame of a candle flickering 
in a lantern—almost anything that can 
be photographed can now be caught in 
three-color separation negatives exposed 
at the same instant of time. 
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ohn (B Curry 


With its fine elevating idea—expressed in its slogan, “Share Your Knowledge”—the Craftsmen’s 
group has grown to be, perhaps, the graphic arts’ most serviceable educational organization. Its 
achievements have paved the way toward much better codperation; its leadership has been, and 
continues to be, clear-sighted, alert, progressive, and resourceful; its membership in sixty leading 
cities of the United States and Canada represents the cream of the graphic arts. John B. Curry, 
of Boston, holds the high honor of being president of its International Association, and will 
preside at its forthcoming annual convention in Minneapolis. (See details on pages 72 and 73.) 
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Seek Stablized Market 


A market-stabilization plan has been sub- 
mitted to the executive committee of the 
United Typothetae of America by the secre- 
tarial committee of which Gordon C. Hall 
of St. Louis was chairman. Other members 
were V. C. Garriott, Nashville; W. A. Meeks, 
Philadelphia; G. A. Walsh, Washington; and 
Oliver L. Wroughton, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Ear! R. Britt, president of the U. T. A., in a 
letter addressed to members of the organi- 
zation, said that the executive committee 
desired to secure comments “from all inter- 
ested persons concerning the desirability, 
wisdom, feasibility, and practicability of this 
market-stabilization plan.” Comments and 
suggestions, it was stated, should be sent to 
the organization’s secretary, Elmer J. Koch. 

Demoralizing conditions in the printing 
industry which the U. T. A. is trying to cor- 
rect, the committee reports, are due to six 
major causes: productive capacity far in 
excess of demand; ignorance of fundamental 
management factors; practice of printers in 
securing volume on a non-profitable price 
basis; insufficient training of salesmen and 
lack of their control by proprietors and sales 
managers; faulty estimating due to lack of 
trained estimaters; specialization of prod- 
ucts being allowed to unduly influence gen- 
eral production and price levels. 

Two objectives are stated which call for 
the elimination of “wide and unreasonable 
variations on individual jobs” and the elimi- 
nation of surplus and obsolete equipment to 
make provision for “more desirable balance 
between their productive capacities and the 
present volume of sales and their present 
market possibilities.” 

Six remedial measures are recommended 
which are designed to parallel the six major 
causes of demoralizing conditions. Briefed, 
these measures are: that correction of ratio 
between supply and demand be obtained by 
developing new uses of printing; that igno- 
rance of management factors be overcome 
by means of continued education relating to 
cost systems, production standards, estimat- 
ing, and sales management; that national and 
local organizations stress the fallacy of sales 
policies that endeavor to secure volume with- 
out regard to cost; that printers should adopt 
constructive policies in directing their sales- 
men; that faulty estimating be overcome by 
placing estimating on a simpler and stand- 
ardized basis and that production schedules 
be formulated; that printing salesmen be 
educated to overcome competition of spe- 
cialized printing by seeing that customers’ 
needs are analyzed to the end that the cus- 
tomers secure printing entirely suitable to 
their requirements. 

The report concludes with the general rec- 
ommendations that local associations should 
accumulate statistics and data relative to 
sales and production activities; that printers 
be supplied with all facts that affect their 





market; that compilation of sales be made 
monthly to indicate whether they are going 
up or down and what the trend is; that prev- 
alent methods of compensating salesmen be 
studied, and that the U. T. A. accumulate 
and furnish production data on specific equip- 
ment, machines, and operations and that such 
information be made available by the U. T. A. 
to the industry. 

Another recommendation is that factual 
data be gathered relating to closed transac- 
tions which will permit of systematic analysis 
of quotations, sales methods and production 
costs, customer requirements, and terms and 
conditions of sales. 


Education by Films 


Students of printing are wondering what 
might be the probable effects upon the print- 
ing industry of a plan to expand the use of 
motion-picture talking films in educational 
activities, described in a press release of the 
Railway Express Agency, Incorporated. The 
interest of the transportation agency is obvi- 
ous, since the increase of the use of the films 
will require their quick delivery from place 
to place. At present such deliveries consti- 
tute a sizable proportion of its business. 

George J. Zehrung, director of the motion- 
picture bureau of the National Council of 
the Y. M. C. A. with headquarters in New 
York City, now the largest non-theatri¢al 
distributer of films, was quoted as having 
said that in the first three months of this 
year, 23,000 films of an educational character 
have been distributed and that the average 
showings have been three for each film 
booked. Thus in the course of a year, 100,000 
films are shown approximately 300,000 times, 
to probably 12,000,000 persons. He said that 
a number of correspondence schools are now 
experimenting with educational courses sup- 
plemented with talking films; that twenty 
state universities with extension divisions 
could use films successfully to reach 30,000 
organizations—schools and clubs—and that 
potentially, 20,000,000 people of this country 
might become enrolled in extension educa- 
tional courses, termed by him, “a traveling 
university.” At present there are in this 
country, 70,000 to 80,000 non-theatrical pro- 
jection machines. 

“Potentially, today’s motion picture is the 
greatest of educational media,” said Zeh- 
rung. “Consider that although the largest 
university will not exceed 20,000 students, 
some 20,000,000 people go daily to the movies. 
And remember, too, that 80 per cent of all 
memories are visual which gives the film its 
great advantage. Also your lecturer on a 
talking film can be made to repeat his lec- 
ture innumerable times, something that in 
the flesh he could not do. Therefore even the 
slowest member of a class can maintain the 
average pace. This ability to repeat showings 
has made the film so valuable in medical 
instruction, that a famous surgeon has called 
it the finest medium of medical education.” 








Cleveland Lithos Demonstrate 


Lithographers of Cleveland were guests ai 
a luncheon given recently by Harry A. Por- 
ter, vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, at which 
plans were discussed for the promotion of 
national interest in the lithographers’ exhibit 
at the Great Lakes Exposition commemorat- 
ing for one hundred days Cleveland’s one 
hundredth anniversary. This lithographers’ 
exhibit is operated by a corporation organ- 
ized for the purpose known as the Exposi- 
tion Lithograph Company, and is showing 
how modern offset lithography is produced 
on a Harris 17 by 22 single-color offset 
press, and a Harris two-color 41 by 54 offset 
press. Carl F. Moellman, chairman of the 
group, announced that during the one hun- 
dred days, beginning June 27, during which 
the exposition will operate, a Lithograph 
Day will be observed by the entire exposi- 
tion, and that on that day he hoped Cleve- 
land lithographers would serve as hosts to 
the Lithographers’ Club of Chicago. 

The lithograph exhibit is in charge of E. FE. 
Straus, familiarly known as “Manny,” who, 
so Porter announced, has become a member 
of the staff of the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company. Straus, until a short time ago, 
was president of the Courier Journal Job 
Printing Company in Louisville, and had 
served as president of the Lithographers 
National Association. 


Sales Tax Decision Delayed 


Printers and lithographers of Illinois who 
have been hoping for a decision of the TIIli- 
nois Supreme Court during its June term in 
the case of about 250 printers against the 
sales tax officials of the state, known as H. L. 
Adair et al. versus Ames, will have to wait 
until the October term. The court adjourned 
on June 17 without reaching the case which 
was taken to the high court by the Attorney 
General of Illinois after the victory in the 
lower court by the Chicago Graphic Arts 
Federation. The lower court in Chicago had 
declared that printing was a service, hence 
was not taxable under the retailers’ occupa- 
tion tax law which calls for a tax of 3 per 
cent on all tangible personal property sold 
to consumers. 


Joins Manz Corporation 


Walter J. Daily, for eight years sales pro- 
motion manager of the refrigeration depart- 
ment of the General Electric Company, has 
been named vice-president and director of 
sales of the Manz Corporation, printer, Chi- 
cago. For more than four years, Daily was 
chairman of the General Electric Company 
appliance advertising committee. While with 
that company he expressed his belief in the 
value of promotional literature, and during 
one period had fifteen different direct-mail 
programs in action simultaneously. 
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Apprentices Boost Schools 


Pictorial views and text matter constitute 
the 82-page-and-cover booklet titled “Impres- 
sions of the Chicago School of Printing,” 
copies of which were first distributed at the 
recent twelfth annual graduation exercises, 
at which nineteen graduates received diplo- 
mas. Thirty-nine photographs used to illus- 
trate the operations of the school were taken 
by the students, who did all other work in 
connection with the production of the book- 
let, including the design, composition, press- 
work, and binding. The booklets were issued 
primarily to interest employers and prospec- 
tive printing apprentices in the work of the 
school, which was founded in 1915 by the 
Open Shop Employing Printers of Chicago. 

“It is the aim of the Chicago School of 
Printing,” so part of the text states, “to 
make the training in the school conform as 
nearly as possible to the work that is being 
done in a plant so that when a student is 
placed on a job he will feel at ease and 
know what is expected of him.” At the gradu- 
ation exercises, held on June 23, William H. 
Barnes, chairman of the board of directors 
of the association, gave the nineteen young 
graduates their diplomas, and other employ- 
ers and their representatives participated in 
the program, among whom was Fred J. 
Hagen, chairman of the association’s school 
committee. William E. Beck, an employe of 
the Chicago agency of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, who finished a five-year 
apprenticeship course, was named honor 
student of the 1986 class, and was com- 
mended for his type design of the program 
used on this occasion. 


Graphic Arts Day Course 


Under the direction of David Gustafson, 
formerly head of the Department of Printing 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, of Pitts- 
burgh, a two-year day course in graphic arts 
on the junior-college level will be offered at 
North Park College, Chicago, during 1936- 
1937. Mr. Gustafson, as head of the printing 
department, organized and conducted the 
evening courses in printing which have been 
offered at North Park College this past year. 


Goggin Joins Supply Company 

Joseph Goggin, for the past seven years 
with the Burgess Cellulose Company as ser- 
vice engineer and representative, has been 
appointed manager of the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Supply Company, Chicago. He will 
continue to represent the Burgess company 
in the Chicago area. Goggin has been iden- 
tified with the printing and newspaper sup- 
ply field since 1908, and is the author of 
“The Manual of Stereotyping.” 


Rudge’s Sons Acquire Name 


Full rights to the name of the Printing 
House of William Edwin Rudge, which is 
being liquidated, in addition to records, 
books, type, plates, and the Jensen trade- 
mark have been acquired by William E. 
Rudge’s Sons, Incorporated, according to an 
announcement by the two sons of the late 
famous printer who died in 1931. With this 
latest acquisition and the recent addition to 
their staff of several of the men who had 
been associated with their father in his organ- 
lation, the heads of the younger organiza- 
tion are now prepared to continue the Rudge 
printing business which originally had been 
Started by the grandfather of the present 


generation of Rudges. Their father had joined 
his father’s printing organization back in 
1886, and during his forty-five years of man- 
agement made advances that became print- 
ing history. 

Following their father’s death, five years 
ago, the two sons, William Edwin Rudge III 
and Frederick G. Rudge, continued with the 
Printing House of William Edwin Rudge, 


FREDERICK G. RUDGE 


but after a short time they disagreed with 
the management and withdrew. With three 
other young men they organized the firm of 
William E. Rudge’s Sons and rented a loft 
in Brooklyn. They prospered despite the 
depression, and in 1984 moved to their pres- 
ent address at 225 Varick Street. A year ago 
their production capacity was reported to 
have been doubled. 

The three men associated in the business 
with the two Rudges are: Robert L. Dothard, 
Vernon A. Ives, and George F. Bromley. 
Frederick G. Rudge is president. 


Issues Monograph on Type 


“A Primer of Types” is the title of a mon- 
ograph, announced as the first of a series, 
planned and arranged in type by Richard 
Ellis, typographer of The Haddon Crafts- 
men, of Camden, New Jersey. The fine bro- 
chure, forty-eight pages, 6 by 9 inches in 
size, deckle edge, with end sheets and over- 
hanging cover, sets forth brief historical 
sketches, and specimens of three English 
Monotype book types—Bembo, Baskerville, 
and Bell. An analysis of the characteristics 
of each letter of the three revived type faces, 
together with an analysis of each specimen 
book page, are features of the monograph. 
At the conclusion of the “introductory note” 
the purpose of the monograph is stated: “In 
all, it is our endeavor to acquaint the pub- 
lisher with the advantages of these new addi- 
tions to our collection of matrices, in which 
he can find that expression which is so desir- 
able in certain of his titles; and contrary to 
general opinion these refinements add but 
little to the cost.” 

The adaptability of these three types to 
modern book composition is emphasized, and 
the three offer sufficient variety for an ap- 
propriate selection. 


U.T. A.and D. M. A. A. Conventions 

Printers and users of printed advertising, 
in addition to suppliers of equipment and 
materials, are planning to spend the week of 
September 28 to October 3 at the Nether- 
land-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, to attend the 
bright Golden Jubilee convention of United 
Typothetae of America and the annual con- 
vention and exhibition of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 

Tentative plans for the U.'T. A.GoldenJ ubi- 
lee convention were presented to the executive 
committee of that organization at its meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., June 18, by George 
H. Cornelius of Indianapolis, who in his 
capacity of first vice-president is also serv- 
ing as chairman of the convention committee. 
He reported that all of the speakers had not 
been selected but that decision had been 
made that the program should include talks 
on and consideration of the subjects of mar- 
ket stabilization, sales promotion, recent 
developments in equipment and processes, 
including type design, photoengraving and 
photography, electrotypes, stereotypes, rub- 
ber plates, paper stock, rollers, inks, press- 
work, makeready processes, air-conditioning 
problems, intaglio printing, bookbinding, and 
modern trends. 

Reports will be heard from the paper- 
trade relations committee, of which Donald 
L. Boyd of Huntington, West Virginia, is 
chairman, and from other committees. Presi- 
dent J. S. Roberts, president of the D. M. 
A. A., has been invited to talk before the 
U. T. A. Plans have also been made for hold- 
ing a junior printing executives conference 
to be presided over by Don H. Taylor, execu- 
tive vice-president of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association. 

Chairman Cornelius also announced that 
his committee and also the managers of the 
D. M.A. A. had agreed that the two groups 
should coéperate in linking the two conven- 
tions. As a consequence, the exhibition of the 
D. M. A. A., chiefly supported by paper man- 
ufacturers and others related to the various 
graphic arts, will be opened for the benefit 
of the printers on Tuesday evening, Septem- 
ber 29. Printers in attendance at the U. T. A. 
convention will be urged to register for the 
D. M. A. A. convention in order to derive all 
possible benefits from the inspirational and 
informational presentations to be given at 
the convention and the exposition sessions. 
Numerous group conferences will feature the 
meetings of the D. M. A. A., which will close 
on October 3. 


Bellack Into Agency Advertising 


Richard F. Bellack, for five years in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion for the 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company, announces 
his affiliation with Daniel H. Storey in the 
advertising agency field. The new organiza- 
tion, specializing in advertising, merchandis- 
ing, and sales promotion, will be located at 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 


George Upton Dies 


George M. Upton, president of the E. S. 
Upton Printing Company, New Orleans, died 
Thursday, June 11, following an illness which 
had kept him confined in the Touro Infirm- 
ary for a week. Mr. Upton was fifty-seven 
years of age and a native of New Orleans. 
Following his graduation from high school he 
was engaged for a time in the cotton busi- 
ness. Later he joined his father’s company 
and in 1908 was made president. 





Salute to the Modern Newspaper 


A “Salute to the Modern Newspaper” was 
featured as a sustaining program by the 
National Broadcasting Company over its 
blue network on Monday night, June 29, the 
time on the air being contributed without 
charge by N.B.C. as a tribute to modern 
newspaper publishing. This broadcast was 
given in commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the introduction of the linotype. 
The script broadcast was written by Charles 
A. Wright, instructor in journalism at Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, and touched on 
many phases of printing and journalism, pre- 
senting a well deserved tribute to all those 
engaged in the many branches of producing 
the printed word. 

Mr. Wright was awarded the cash prize of 
$500 offered by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company in its nation-wide contest for the 
script which best dramatized the progress 
made by the American newspaper in the 
past fifty years. 


Linotype’s New Officers 

Being forced to relinquish some of the 
heavy duties of the presidency, due to con- 
tinuing ill health, Norman Dodge was elected 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company at the direc- 
tors’ meeting held on June 5. In his new office 
Mr. Dodge, who has been president of the 
company for the past eight years, fills a posi- 
tion that has been vacant since the death of 
his father, Philip T. Dodge. 

Joseph T. Mackay, who since 1928 has 
served as executive vice-president, including 
the responsibilities of treasurer since 1930, 
was elected president. This elevation to the 
higher office of president comes as a well 
deserved recognition of Mr. Mackay’s ser- 
vices and features his forty-first year in the 
Mergenthaler organization. Starting as an 
office boy he graduated from one department 
to another, gaining an intimate knowledge of 
all details of the business, and in 1917 was 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

C. H. Griffith was elected vice-president in 
charge of typographic development, after 
having been with the company for thirty 
years and serving as assistant to the presi- 
dent since 1916. A practical printer and lino- 
type operator, after joining the organization 
Mr. Griffith became special representative, 
extending his study of typographic require- 
ments and machine technique by traveling 
over the entire country. Since 1916 he has 
been in charge of the important matrix man- 
ufacturing department. 

The newly elected treasurer, George A. 
Schwaninger, has previously served the com- 
pany as head of its works accounting activi- 
ties. A graduate in accounting and business 
administration from Columbia University, he 
has served as chief accountant and cost 
supervisor for large industries. 


Four New I. T. U. Lessons 


Four new lessons in the series on imposi- 
tion have been announced by the Bureau of 
Education of the International Typographi- 
cal Union, these being Lessons Four, Five, 
Six, and Seven, in Unit VII. Well illustrated, 
containing numerous tables, the lesson sheets 
cover a very wide range of information with 
which every stoneman must and every printer 
should be familiar. 

Lesson Four covers “How to Make Folds 
and Figure Margins,” and includes such fea- 
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tures as what the stoneman should know 
about binding; how to determine the size of 
the form, also the kind of form, how to find 
margins; how to handle bleed, angle, and 
other unusual impositions; and then factors 
that should be studied or looked into before 
locking the form. 

Lessons Five, Six, and Seven deal with the 
imposition of forms, starting with forms of 
two, four, six, or eight pages, and going 
through forms of sixteen and up to twenty- 
four pages. 

The Bureau of Education is doing a note- 
worthy work in providing such lesson mate- 
rial in so compact a form. 


Regal Press Expands 


Modern equipment has recently been pur- 
chased to increase the facilities of The Regal 
Press, Incorporated, Chicago, publishers of 
Radio Guide, Screen Guide, and Official 
Detective Stories. Included in the expansion 
program is a Goss ten-cylinder color press 
with two Goss gravure units and special 
magazine folders. This press attains a run- 
ning speed of 30,000 four-color magazine 
signatures an hour, and will be used for the 
production of Radio Guide and other maga- 
zines contemplated by the publisher. 


New Intertype Showroom 


A new showroom, forming a fitting back- 
ground for the modern intertype equipment, 
has been opened by the Intertype Corpora- 





**Teamwork in Selling”’ 


Our congratulations are extended to the 
printers of Houston, Texas, for the thor- 
oughly good job they did, in codperation with 
the Advertising Association and the Sales- 
manship Club, in putting over an unusual 
event for the promotion of printed advertis- 
ing. Under the sponsorship of the three 
groups an exhibition combining a display of 
the best work done by the industry in Hous- 
ton during the past year, and by direct-mail 
leaders elsewhere, was held June 3, 4, and 5. 

On Tuesday evening, June 2, a “printers’ 
preview” was held, starting with a dinner at 
6 o’clock, for the purpose of helping the 
printers to capitalize on the balance of the 
exhibit. Then with a luncheon at noon on 
Wednesday, June 3, the exhibit was officially 
opened, this luncheon meeting being “for 
everyone associated directly or indirectly 
with the business of advertising and selling.” 
Following the luncheon an address on “CoGr- 
dinating Sales and Advertising,” by Henry 
M. Ellis, business manager of the Graphic 
Arts Association, preceded the showing of 
three sound films. 

The first film, “Teamwork—A Drama of 
Advertising,” produced by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, was a review of 
how direct mail is codrdinated with other 
forms of advertising, the representatives of 
the eight other major forms of advertising 
appearing in the film; the second, “A Chain 
Is as Strong as Its Weakest Link,” was pro- 





New showroom of the Intertype Corporation at its headquarters in Brooklyn, New York 


tion at its headquarters in Brooklyn. The 
room is designed to display six intertypes, 
which include some of the new four-maga- 
zine units as well as the latest auxiliary 
equipment. It is finished in blue-green, with 
mirrored walls, and contains aluminum and 
leather furnishings. The floor is terrazo. 
Venetian blinds in blue-green match the 
walls, and Revolite of a deeper blue-green is 
used for draperies. 

Indirect lighting provides an attractive fea- 
ture; practically the entire ceiling has been 
employed for this purpose, giving not only a 
pleasing and practical result, but making 
possible the illumination of every portion of 
the mechanical equipment for demonstration 
purposes. The foyer is decorated in the same 
furnishings as the showroom itself. 





duced by R.C. A. and showed the business 
film tie-up with all advertising; the third, 
“Here Comes the Mail,” was furnished by 
postal employes and showed what happens to 
a piece of advertising after it is mailed. 

On Tursday, June 4, a luncheon meeting 
was held with the Rotary Club at which the 
films were shown, and then at 8:00 o’clock a 
departmental meeting took place on radio 
advertising. Again, on Friday, there was 
a luncheon meeting with the Salesmanship 
Club, and at 3:00 a departmental meeting on 
direct advertising. 

Excellent publicity matter, well planned to 
arouse enthusiasm and interest, was pre- 
pared and distributed, and those responsible 
for the event expressed themselves as being 


“well pleased with the final results.” 
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Plant Head Resigns 


As a somewhat unexpected development at 
the meeting of the board of directors of the 
W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago, fol- 
lowing the annual meeting of stockholders on 
Monday, June 8, Hadar Ortman, who has 
served as president of the company for the 
past eighteen months, presented his resigna- 
tion which was accepted. Alfred B. Geiger, 
who has been a director of the company for 
several years and has served as president of 
the Chicago Rotoprint Company, «a subsidi- 
ary, was elected to succeed Mr. Ortman. 
Other officers as well as three directors whose 
terms expired were reélected. 

Prior to his joining the Hall company, Mr. 
Ortman had served in the capacity of direc- 
tor of operations and finance with the Mere- 
dith Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
since 1928. Born in Nordmaling, Sweden, 
he attended the Royal Institute of Commerce, 
at Stockholm, and later was a teacher of 
business subjects. Coming to this country, he 
took graduate work at Dartmouth College 
and at Columbia University. His work has 
included that of an industrial engineer and 
supervising engineer, and he has also become 
widely recognized as an authority on busi- 
ness management and finance, receiving the 
Leffingwell gold medal for achievement in 
office management in 1932. 


Film Story of Offset 

Motion pictures depicting the history of 
offset work from the making of the plate 
to the finished job are now being used in 
the promotional work of the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company. One of the first showings 
of the film was on Friday, June 5, at the 
plant of the Wolff Printing Company, St. 
Louis, when about two hundred student 
printers of the Associated Printers of St. 
Louis visited the plant to get first-hand 
information about operations connected with 
offset printing. In addition to seeing the 
film, the students were given demonstra- 
tions of single- and two-color Harris presses 
in operation in the Wolff plant. William Guy 
Martin, vice-president and Chicago district 
sales manager of the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, assisted by Jack Bluemer also of 
the Chicago office, showed the film and also 
assisted in the evening’s educational work. 


Educational Course Successful 


So great was the success of the educational 
course of twelve lectures and plant demon- 
strations advertised under the broad title of 
“Mechanics of Printing” and recently con- 
cluded by the Typothetae-Franklin Associa- 
tion of Detroit, that whereas forty to fifty 
students were expected to enroll, the records 
showed that 873 were enrolled almost before 
the course had begun. C. C. Means, manager 
of the Typothetae, reports that the fee for 
the first enrollment from a member firm was 
$5.00, additional enrollments from such firms 
being $1.00 each and enrollments from non- 
members costing $10 each. 

Because of the unexpected success of the 
course, it was necessary to divide the stu- 
dents into groups for the lectures and dem- 
onstrations. Each lecture and demonstration 
was in a different plant with executives of 
the plants giving the lectures in accordance 
with the plans of the educational leaders. 
Subjects presented were: black-and-white 
photoengraving, process-color photoengrav- 
ing, electrotyping and stereotyping, platen 
and small cylinder-press work, hand typog- 


raphy, monotype and linotype composition, 
cylinder and rotary presswork, pamphlet and 
hard binding, offset lithography, rotagravure 
printing, mounting, finishing and die-cutting, 
steel die, copperplate, thermography, silk- 
screen and linoleum printing. 

Commenting upon the course, Mr. Means 
said: “From the employer’s standpoint it was 
found to be highly satisfactory for those con- 


N. E. A. Elects Officers 


Clayton Rand of Gulfport, Mississippi, 
was elected president of the National Edi- 
torial Association at its fifty-first annual 
convention held at Poland Spring, Maine, 
June 21 to 28. Will W. Loomis of La Grange, 
Illinois, was elected vice-president and Wal- 
ter H. Crim of Indiana was elected secretary- 


Detroit Typesetting Company thus devotes a page of its house-organ to an educational series 


cerns which were rendering a service to the 
trade, for the advertising value of the dem- 
onstration was well recognized. In other cases 
where no direct benefit could be traced, the 
firms of outstanding prominence in the let- 
terpress, offset, and rotagravure fields will- 
ingly contributed the use of their plants for 
the good of the industry. An unexpected 
development was the interest manifested by 
employes of advertising agencies and adver- 
tising departments, a number of whom were 
enrolled in the course. Already representa- 
tives of the Adcraft Club of Detroit have 
inquired whether these lectures may be made 
available to advertising workers.” 

Plans are being made for repeating the 
course in the fall with the inclusion of new 
subjects such as visits to paper mills, ink 
manufacturing concerns, and other estab- 
lishments related to the graphic arts. 


treasurer. The new board of directors now 
includes Howard W. Palmer of Connecticut, 
Raymond Howard of Ohio, W. H. Conrad 
of Wisconsin, Allen McGowan of Minnesota, 
R. C. Stitser of Nevada, Roy Brown of Cali- 
fornia, and Robert Pritchard of West Vir- 
ginia, the retiring president. 

Financial difficulties of the organization 
which were the outgrowth of code operations 
under the NRA, and subsequent reorganiza- 
tion, were recounted in President Pritchard’s 
address and in the report given to the con- 
vention by Loomis who served as the man- 
aging director, following the resignation of 
the former paid executive. Reports showed 
that members of the board of directors had 
advanced money to the organization in order 
to maintain it as a going concern during the 
year. Following the reports of officers show- 
ing that the organization had survived its 
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worst test, and that with economies effected 
the N.E.A. had taken a new lease on its 
trade association life, voluntary cash contri- 
butions were offered and pledges made for 
future support. 

The board of directors spent most of the 
week at Boston, following the convention. 
Further plans were made for the continu- 
ance of the association as a service organi- 
zation. It is expected that no paid executive 
will be employed now until the association’s 
finances improve. Offices in Chicago will be 
maintained, it is stated. 


Plant Cuts Power Bills 

How a job printing plant avoids high elec- 
tric light and power bills is told in an article 
appearing in the current issue of F-M Vews, 
the house-organ of Fairbanks, Morse and 
Company, Chicago. The printing concern is 
the Freybourg Job Shop, of Mount Vernon, 
New York, which is said to have paid about 
$100,000 for electric power over a period of 
some twenty-two years. Not being satisfied 
with the rates and the treatment it received 
from a power service company, the company 
decided to generate its own power by means 
of Diesel engines, which are internal combus- 
tion machines. 

Resuits indicate that the cost of current is 
down to a basis of about one cent a kilowatt- 
hour. Operation of the various machines in 
the plant requires about sixty horse-power 
in electric motors, the motors being attached 
to eleven printing presses, ten typecasting 
machines, two cutters, four folding machines, 
and smaller equipment. The power plant con- 
sists of two Diesel generator units. Exhaust 
silencers insure quietness of operation. 

The “handy man” who runs the delivery 
truck of the printing organization looks after 
the automatic power equipment which runs 
about fifty-five hours a week. The load varies 
from twenty-four to forty-five kilowatts, and 
the cost over a period of two years for fuel 
and lubricating oil is said to have averaged 
twenty-four cents an eperating hour for both 
of the engines. 


Power Change in Chicago 

In Chicago, 452 printing establishments 
are facing an aggregate cost of about $1,000,- 
000 for new electrical wiring and motors 
because of the change-over from direct cur- 
rent to alternating current by the Common- 
wealth Edison Company in the areas just 
outside the loop district, and later within the 
loop. The change-over has been authorized by 
the Illinois Commerce Commission in a blan- 
ket order which leaves the areas to be selected 
and the time of change-overs to the discre- 
tion of the public service company. 

As a result of the probable cost to printers 
of about $1,000,000 estimated by the Chicago 
Graphic Arts Federation, a protest meeting 
was held at the Morrison Hotel on June 25, 
attended by about eighty printers, and a res- 
olution was adopted by which the board of 
directors of the Federation was authorized as 
a committee to investigate and question the 
need for the change-over. The. method of 
legal procedure is contained in the statute 
empowering the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion now to operate as the legal supervisory 
agency of the State of Illinois in such mat- 
ters. Appeal from its decision is provided for 
in the law. 

Some of the printers in the city suggested, 
as an alternative plan, the installation of 
new Diesel equipment to generate their own 
power. This, among other suggestions, is being 
considered as a possible solution. 
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CRAFTSMEN READY FOR AUGUST MEET 


maga PLANS ARE being worked out by 
the general convention committee and 
the educztional commission for the seven- 
teenth annual convention of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen to 
be held at the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
August 9 to 12, inclusive. It is expected that 
all clubs in the United States and Canada 
will be represented by delegations, which in 
some cases will embody as many as one hun- 
dred persons, and that the total registration 
will exceed six hundred. 

Several new educational features have been 
added to the program this year. Among them 
are the eight “clinics” to be conducted by 
production men, and the pictorial exhibition 
of machines, devices, and supplies which will 
afford manufacturers and other suppliers an 
opportunity, without cost to them, of adding 
to the sum total of the Craftsmen’s knowl- 
edge of what is new in the industry. The gen- 
eral sessions of the convention will provide 
for business of the organization and the pres- 
entation of outstanding subjects of general 
interest to all the convention-goers. Pre-con- 
vention activities of a cultural and social 
nature are on the program for Sunday after- 
noon and evening. 

Roy L. Brewer, general chairman of the 
convention committee, will open the conven- 
tion Monday forenoon, after which the wel- 
coming addresses will be given by prominent 
local men. The response will then be given 
by one of the vice-presidents of the Interna- 
tional, probably George Marshall of Toronto. 
John B. Curry of Boston will then wield the 
gavel in his capacity as president of the 
International association. One guest speaker 
will give an address at each of the four gen- 
eral sessions of the convention. At the Mon- 
day forenoon session, Ernest F. Trotter, New 
York City, will give an address on “A Look 
Ahead into Printing Equipment and Meth- 
ods”; at the Monday afternoon session, A. E. 
Giegengack, Government Public Printer, will 
give the main address; at the Tuesday fore- 
noon session the address will be given by Dr. 
C. A. Prosser, the director of the Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute of Minneapolis, on “The 
Disappearance of Skill and Knowledge in 
the Printing Crafts”; and at the Wednesday 
session the address will be given by Frank 
E. Wagner, manager of the printing-testing 
department of S. D. Warren Company, paper 
manufacturers, on the subject, “Relation of 
Paper, Type, Ink, and Illustration.” 

De Witt A. Patterson of Chicago, chair- 
man of the educational commission, and 
Craig R. Spicher, also of Chicago, a regional 
chairman, arranged the eight “clinics,” four 
of which will be conducted Monday forenoon, 
another four on Tuesday. A leader has been 
assigned to each clinic who will have arranged 
for the presentation of different phases of 
the subject at each clinic under discussion 
by four specialists. Thus about forty men 
are slated to participate in the eight clinics. 

The tentative line-up of subjects for these 
clinics with leaders are: “Photoengraving,” 
Roy W. Knipschild, of Chicago; “Composing 
Room,” Howard N. King, York, Pennsyl- 
vania; “Gravure,” Ralph Winship, Philadel- 
phia; “Inks,” Charles R. Conquergood, of 
Toronto; “Offset,” O. E. Freedman, Chicago; 
“Paper,” Summerfield Eney, New York City; 
“Electrotyping,” C. L. Sampson, of Chicago; 
“Presswork,” yet to be assigned. It is pro- 
posed that each delegation shall be repre- 
sented at all clinics so that the local clubs will 


receive the benefit of all clinic reports at 
subsequent meetings of their own organiza- 
tions in their respective cities. These clinics 
are considered of such value that the promo- 
tion committee has advised local “On-to- 
Minneapolis” committees in all cities in which 
clubs are operated, to visit employers in their 
respective cities before the convention and 
urge that executives shall be urged and even 
“assigned” by employers to attend the edu- 
cational sessions of the convention. 

The other new feature is the pictorial expo- 
sition to which representative concerns that 
sell their products to printing and _litho- 
graphic establishments have been invited to 
furnish photographs of their products and 
their use in the industry. Chairman Patterson 
reports that acceptances have been gratify- 
ing which assures the leaders that the exhibi- 
tion will be big enough to fill the walls of 
four of the parlors near the convention hall 
in Hotel Radisson in which the clinics will 
be held, and that the pictorial presentation 
will be used in some cases by clinic leaders 
to illustrate their points. 

One exhibit will feature color photography, 
depicting some of the newer processes and 
devices; another will depict and describe a 
new metal used in photoengraving which will 
probably be referred to in the “clinic” on that 
subject; the use of spraying devices and 
fluids will be depicted in pictures to be used 
in connection with the pressroom clinic. 

Among the machinery companies that have 
already responded to the invitations of the 
educational commission to present pictorial 
exhibits for illustrative purposes, are: Chan- 
dler & Price Company, of Cleveland; General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York; 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, Cleveland; 
Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn; Ludlow 
Typograph Company, Chicago; Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, Brooklyn; Miehle Print- 
ing Press and Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago; Miller Printing Machinery Company, 
Pittsburgh; Paasche Airbrush Company, Chi- 
cago; and Vandercook and Sons, Chicago. 
Supply concerns which also accepted the invi- 
tation to furnish photographs in accordance 
with the specifications of the educational 
committee are: Samuel Bingham’s Son Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago; Dayton Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio; 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts ; Fee & Stemwedel, Incor- 
porated, Chicago; Munising Paper Company, 
Chicago; the Lake Erie Stereotype Equip- 
ment Companv, Buffalo; Printing Machinery 
Company, of Cincinnati; Sinclair & Valentine 
Company, of New York; Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts ; 
Sigmund Ullman Company, Chicago. 

President Curry in commenting on the edu- 
cational features of the convention said: 
“The graphic arts pictorial exposition which 
will depict photographically the newest devel- 
opments in equipment, machinery, and prod- 
ucts, should prove interesting and instructive 
to those who wish to be informed of what 
inventive ingenuity has achieved to bring the 
manufacture of printing on a par with mod- 
ern industrial manufacturing methods. It is 
felt by those sponsoring the clinics that the 
pictorial exposition can be utilized to illus- 
trate and clarify points which may develop 
at the clinics.” 

Plant visitations also will be a feature of 
the educational program, not only in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, but in Milwaukee and 
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Chicago, for those Craftsmen who plan to 
pass through these cities. The Chicago Club 
is arranging to pilot all delegates who wish 
to visit Chicago plants. The same is true of 
the Milwaukee-Racine club. 

Because all Easterners will be obliged to 
travel through Chicago in order to get to 
Minneapolis, the plans of the transportation 
managers call for a “convention special train” 
to leave over the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul Railroad at 9:30 o’clock Sunday fore- 
noon, August 9, arriving in Minneapolis at 
6 o’clock that evening. The train will be made 
up of the new streamline units which travel 
faster than the older type of trains. A stop 
will be made at Milwaukee to pick up the 
delegation from that city. 

L. M. Augustine, the secretary of the Inter- 
national association, has advised delegates 
that because of the reduction of the railroad 
fares, it will not be necessary for them to 
ask for certificates when purchasing their 
railroad tickets. 

Delegates passing through Chicago have 
been advised that they can get a special round- 
trip ticket at reduced rates from that city 
to Minneapolis and return to Chicago. 

Chairman Brewer of the convention com- 
mittee has reported to his own club in Min- 
neapolis and also to the international officers 
that the committee’s finances would be “gen- 
erously ample for all convention purposes.” 
One report coming from the Twin Cities is 
to the effect that “the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Clubs are working together as never 
before, the St. Paul boys giving every assis- 
tance to the Craftsmen of their sister city in 
pushing arrangements for the convention.” 

One of the vexing questions which the Inter- 
national organization must face during the 
convention business sessions is the matter of 
financing the future educational activities of 
the organization. The funds hitherto used by 
the Educational Commission were derived 
from the proceeds of the graphic arts exposi- 
tion held in New York in 1927. These funds 
have been practically exhausted. Several lead- 
ers are advocating raising the per capita tax 
of members to supply needed funds, while 
others are advocating the sale of advertising 
space in the Share Your Knowledge Review, 
monthly publication of the association. Neither 
plan is popular with the international board. 


Reproduces Art Subjects 


Norman T. A. Munder, famed Baltimore 
printer, has combined business and a hobby 
by becoming a publisher of facsimiles of 
The Constitution of The United States of 
America, The Declaration of Independence, 
Gutenberg Bible page, and of other publica- 
tions. He has also reproduced etchings of 
beautiful historical spots of the world’s great 
cities whose artistic beauty has been com- 
mended by the American Federation of Art, 
and he has gotten out other reproductions 
representing architecture, fresco paintings, 
sculpture, photography, and oil paintings, all 
of them having historical settings. 


Andrew J. McCullough Dies 


Andrew J. McCullough, the president of 
he McCullough Printing Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Indianapolis, died of a heart attack, 
Monday, June 29. His widow and a son sur- 
vive him. Andrew McCullough was born in 
Indianapolis, sixty-two years ago, and first 
entered the printing business conducted by 
William B. Burford Company at the age of 
thirteen. In 1922 he organized the business of 
which he was president until his death. 


Mitler Operates Old- Timer 


Fifty years ago on July 3, John T. Miller, 
at present a proofreader with the New York 
Herald Tribune, operated the first commer- 
cially successful linotype in the plant of the 
New York Tribune under the supervision of 
the inventor, Ottmar Mergenthaler. The pic- 
ture of Mr. Miller seated at the keyboard 
of the old “Blower” machine, was recently 


Wichita Printer Moves 

Expansion of The Grit Printing Company, 
Wichita, Kansas, caused the local newspaper, 
the Wichita Beacon, to devote space to a 
three-column picture of the new plant and a 
long report of the forty-nine-year-old firm’s 
history. The new structure is one story high, 
contains 8,000 square feet of floor space, and 
is partially air-conditioned. The equipment 

















John T. Miller, at keyboard of old linotype model, recalls an earlier day 











taken at the headquarters of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company in Brooklyn. Edi- 
torials in newspapers on July 3 marked the 
historic anniversary. 


Promotes Two Officers 


Franklin Woodruff, Third, has been elected 
president of the Continental Typefounders 
Association, Incorporated, to succeed Mel- 
bert B. Cary, Jr., who resigned as officer and 
director to give more time to other business. 
Mr. Woodruff has been vice-president and 
treasurer of the organization, and will retain 
the treasurership in connection with his new 
office. Warren A. Ransom, secretary of the 
company, was elected vice-president. 


Uses New Coating Process 


The Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company, whose general offices are at Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin, has issued a broad- 
side announcing “process coating,” termed “a 
revolutionary invention.” The words, “proc- 
ess coating” and United States patents, No. 
1921868 and No. 1921369 are said to repre- 
sent “paper manufacturing’s most modern 
and outstanding achievement.” By this proc- 
ess the company’s new product, Production 
Gloss, is “formed, dried, and then actually 
coated on both sides, all in one continuous 
operation on the paper machine.” It is said 
that by this process the necessity and expense 
of coating as a separate operation are elim- 
inated. The paper is distributed through 
standard paper merchants. 


includes letterpress and offset presses and 
accessories, and is so arranged that opera- 
tions are on a straight-line production basis. 
Invitations were issued to customers and 
others to visit the new and enlarged plant 
upon the day of its formal opening, June 22. 

Gifford Booth is president of the concern, 
David Jackman, vice-president, Herman O. 
Brooks, secretary, and Harry Low, treasurer. 


Wants Convention 


An elaborate invitation, sixteen pages and 
cover, 1014 by 18 inches in size, has been sent 
by the City of Cleveland through the Cleve- 
land Club of Printing House Craftsmen to 
delegates constituting the forthcoming Inter- 
national convention urging that they vote for 
Cleveland as the 1937 convention city. The 
brochure contains copies of letters from the 
local club, and from the mayor of Cleveland, 
from the Cleveland Convention and Visitors’ 
Bureau, in addition to nine pages of text 
and pictures, printed offset, depicting advan- 
tages of the city as a gathering place for 
organizations. 


Approves Foreign Faces 


Three of the foreign type faces have been 
approved by the National Board of Printing 
Type Faces of which E. M. Diamant is chair- 
man. They were submitted to the board for 
approval by Paul Kristeller, who represents 
European type foundries doing business in 
this country. The names of these faces are: 
Allegro, Mondial, and Offenbach. 
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MODEL 14 BLUE STREAK LINOTYPE 


Optic-Aid Front. Designed to increase operating ef- Blue Streak Shift. One effortless turn of the handle is 
ficiency by eliminating distracting motion and reflec- all that is needed to shift magazines. Weight is coun- Automat: 
tions in front of operator's eyes. Front Re: 


terbalanced by large, flat, spiral springs. Friction is " 
Unit Control. Gear shift change of action from main reduced to a minimum by the liberal use of ball- and —— 
to auxiliary. Operator remains seated. —— 


roller-bearings throughout the shifting mechanism. Direct Lin 
Improved 
Removab 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


NEW YORK CITY - SAN FRANCISCO - CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS - CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CAN. 
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“Have you seen the Blue Streak Linotypes?” That was 


the greeting among visitors at the recent A.N.P.A. Me- 


chanical Conference in Chicago. And before the Con- 
ference was over, almost every one had seen them. 

The exhibit room at the Chicago Agency was 
crowded throughout the Conference. Plant executives 
were enthusiastic in their praise and hailed the Blue 
Streak Linotypes as another great forward step in ef- 


ficient composing-room operation. 


74 FEATURES OF THE 
BLUE STREAK LINOTYPES 


Optic-Aid Front 

One-Turn Shift 

Swinging Keyboard 

Unit Control 

noes Channel Entrance Controlled from 


Improved Revolving Front Mechanism 
Power-Shift on the Mixers 

Universal Knife Block 

Universal Ejector 

lock for Auxiliary Magazines 

Control of Auxiliaries from Operator's Seat 
Automatic Matrix Guard on Auxiliary Side 
Front Removal of all Magazines 

Six Mold Disk (Optional Equipment) 

Aut ic Font Distinguish 

Direct-Line Assembler Slide Return 
Improved Spaceband, 16% Stronger 
Removable Double “‘e’’ Device 








Two features impressed them particularly: The One- 
Turn Shift which shifts magazines with one effortless 
turn of the handle; and the Optic-Aid Front which 
eliminates the eye-and-nerve-strain of distracting 
motion and glare in the operator's field of vision. 

But these are only two of the seventy-four features 
that contribute to increased production and easier 
maintenance. See them all. The Blue Streak Linotypes 


are now on display at the nearest Linotype Agency. 
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Vertical Mouthpiece Wiper 

Down-Stroke Knife Wiper 

Positive Slug Lever 

Spaceband Pawl Clearing Device 

Em, En, Thin Space Release 

Auxiliary Line Safety 

Blank Slug Device 

New Pot Pump Plunger Sleeve 
Water-Cooled Mold Disk 

Quick-Change Liners 

Sectional Distributor Bars 

Improved Justification Bar and Brace 
Oilers Added to Oil Holes 

Sturdy Foundation With Extra Wide Base 
Self Quadder (Low-Slug Quadding Optional) 
Linolite Magazines 

Wide Auxiliary Magazines 

Self-Oiling Bearings 

Universal Adjustable Copy Holder 
Endless Matrix Delivery Belt 
Composition Trays for Pi Matrices 
Straight-Line Assembler Drive 
Assembler Slide Anti-Friction Roller-Bearing 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


LINOTYPE MEMPHIS FAMILY 





Two-Speed Distributor Drive 

Assembler Slide Adjustable Clamp 

Flexible Pi Tube 

Quick Removable Keyboard Rubber Rolls 
Complete Bank of Key Bars Removable as a Unit 
Complete Set of Key Rods Removable as a Unit 
Keyboard Cams Quickly Removable 

Keyboard Rigidly Supported at Both Ends 

Aut tic Sorts Stach 

Keyboard and Spaceband Lock 

Assembling Elevator Matrix Lug Supporting Rail 
Adjustable Pot Leg Bushings 

Adjustable Spaceband Key 

Inclined Galley 

Easy Adjustable L.H. Vise Jaw 

Ball-Bearing Assembling Elevator Duplex Rails 
Slow-Speed Assembler 

Short Line Safety 

Self-Adjusting Assembler Chute Finger 
Delivery Slide Long Finger Hinged 

One-Piece Matrix Retaining Pawls 

Line Delivery Carriage Clamp 

Elevator Transfer Slide Finger . 

Wide Quad Box 

Adjustable Intermediate Channel Front Plate 
Positive Spaceband Delivery 

Hinged Assembler Entrance Cover 
Composition Assembler Entrance Buffer 
Distributor Shifter Slide with Cushion Spring 


Second Elevator Guide 
A ‘1h d Ch 1 Ent 





Partitions 

Automatic Distributor Clutch with Spiral 
Automatics 

Lateral Adjustment of Distributor 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received prior to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5 5.00 a year in advance, post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 


50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the 
line, address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion 
of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month pre- 
ceding publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING MINDED PRINTER makes the most money. Many 
printers and advertising men have graduated from this old established 
school, Common school education sufficient. Send for free booklet out- 
lining home study course and requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF 
ADVERTISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9505, Chicago, Ill. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—One-third interest in well-equipped printing office; bargain 
for cash; retiring; splendid opportunity for energetic young man. 

H. A. STOCK, 1020 Ainslie St., Chicago, Il. 

FOR SALE—Good established medium size printing plant; equipment all 
modern and in good condition; in business at same location over 30 

years. E 941 














FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Grammer Wax Spray Anti-Offset Equipment. We have seven 
complete units all in first-class working condition, ranging from 56 
inch to 72 inch, complete with all accessories, ready for instant use. The 
price is right. EVANS-WINTER-HEBB, Inc., 818 West Hancock Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
MAKE OFFER—Weekly newspaper and job shop; Intertype, 4-page 7- 
column Campbell flatbed, 10x15 jobber, %-page automatic caster, 
1,000-Ib. melting pot, Eclipse folder; rich farming community eastern 
South Dakota. E946 
COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, photoen- 
graving, electrotyping and stereotyping; many great bargains. MILES 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 18 East 16th St., New York, N. Y, 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing 
machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH CO., 720 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, now $79.50 
and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 1616 Douglas Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FOR SALE—36-inch New Model cutter; 
E 907 




















rebuilt and fully guaranteed. 








HELP WANTED 


Salesmen 








SALESMAN FOR ROAD, familiar with the larger work; record books, 
ruling and binding, also office supplies; good territory. Write TOM L. 
KETCHINGS COMPANY, Natchez, Mississippi. 





made in two sizes, No. land No.2. _ Th 
of them in use. Send for dozen today. 
No. 1—$3.50 Per Doz. 
No. 2—$4.50 Per Doz. 
Non Slip—$2.50 Per Doz. 


W. S. WARNOCK CO. 
1520 Jonquil Terrace, CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE 
RIGHT HEIGHT 


means a minimum of 
make-ready and the 
wrong height means a 
great deal of make-ready. 
Witha HackerPlate 
Gauge you can know defi- 
nitely, and in advance, 
whether a cut is the right 
height or the wrong 
height. 

The wrong ones can be 
corrected in advance, es- 
pecially if you also have 
a Hacker Block Leveller. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
320 So. Honore St., CHICAGO 





No. 9 HACKER PLATE 
GAUGE 











INSIDE COMMERCIAL printing salesman for western city; able to direct 
outside salesmen and sell by mail; give full information, with age and 
experience. E 935 





Typographer 





TYPOGRAPHER for combination Advertising and Trade Composition 
House with excellent equipment, doing high-grade work in Twin 
Cities. E 944 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





All-Around Man 


WANTED: a better opportunity to serve. What can I do for you? 25 

years with small firm printers, binders, stationers; experienced in rul- 
ing, binding, composition, presswork; 8 years as secretary-treasurer, buy- 
ing, selling, advertising, estimates, costs: last year and a half similar 
work in larger plant with an offset department; no liquor or tobacco, 
protestant, married; best references. Glad to consider any place where 
honesty, integrity and capability are needed. E 945 








Composing Room 





LINOTYPE—Interview during August desired by A-1 machinist-operator; 
non-union: married; age 35; assist in estimating and selling part time; 
small shop preferred. E 939 





Executives 





IN OCTOBER, a young printing executive from Maine will settle in San 
Diego; any reliable firm there can have his complete business history 
with photo. Write P. T., 201 Water St., Room 3, Augusta, Maine. 
PRODUCTION OR BUSINESS MANAGER; practical, seasoned, trust- 
worthy; has a fine record of achievement; will warrant your confi- 
dence. E 886 











Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Megill’s products. 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








e 9 e 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakea large variety. Insist on 
Dealers or direct. 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





Circular on request 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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Pressroom 


A GOOD PRESSMAN AVAILABLE! 

I am seeking a job in pressroom of small city newspaper plant’s com- 

mercial department where mature pressroom experience and excep- 
tional mechanical ability is needed or required; I am thoroughly experi- 
enced pressman on Verticals, Kellys, Cylinders, etc., as well as capable 
of acting in executive capacity; I have developed a knowledge of the 
manufacturing problems in printing plants which some progresssive 
printer can use to advantage; now located in a mid-west city, but will 
go anywhere. Your inquiry will bring prompt response regarding personal 
record, past business connections and technical ability. E 878 
PRESSMAN, cylinder, job cylinders, wants position; 20 years’ experi- 

ence job, halftcne, color; familiar offset process; Pacific Coast pre- 
ferred. E 879 
PRESSMAN, CYLINDER—Experienced workman; commercial, publica- 

tion, halftone, process work; go any location steady job. E 920 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE—Envelope imprinting machine—small or 
large cylinder, friction feed preferred. Give full particulars as to size, 

model, speed and manufacturer’s name. E 943 

WANTED: Miehle Vertical and Kelly B or B Special; state condition, 
serial Number and best CASH price. E 942 























WETTER 


Nonpareil Model 


All Steel Construction * Removable N? Slide 
Clear Cut, Deeply Engraved Figures 
@ Low Plunger Cipheron LastWheel @ 
All Parts Subject to Wear Hardened 


SOLD By ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


American Type Founders 


Manufactured by 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
was Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street, Brooklyn, New York eum 


BIG RETURNS 


ON YOUR INVESTMENT 


Where miters for more than ten boxes a day are made, the NEW 
Cabinet Model ROUSE VERTICAL ROTARY MITERER will pay a 
generous return on the investment. 


THE NEW 
VERTICAL ROTARY MITERER 


does the work of hours in minutes. It makes a tedious, time-consuming 
operation easy and profitable. 

New circular gives complete details and prices. It shows sample 
miters and decorative borders, with approximate time required to 
make them. A copy will be mailed at your request. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 Ward Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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When Shipments 
are in a Hurry 
use RAILWAY EXPRESS 


And in the printing business everybody wants 
everything in a hurry. So Railway Express is 
the way to ship everything that's shippable. 
It's our fast, sure, business-like forwarding of 
printed matter at economy rates that makes 
Railway Express the right hand man of printers 
and publishers. It’s top speed service all the 
way. Our expressmen pick up your shipments 
by fast motor truck on phone call, forward them 
at passenger train speed, deliver promptly and 
impose no extra charges for prompt pick-up and 
delivery. And to top it off we do it at our Extra 
Low third class rates with sureness checked by 
double receipts ...one to you on pick-up, an- 
other from consignee on delivery proving ar- 
rival in good condition. 23,000 Railway Express 
offices are at your disposal across the continent. 

Merely telephone the nearest Railway Ex- 
press office for service or information. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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(Bu Y e 1S Gu 1 Zo List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. 


This page offers good visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic-arts manufacturers 















Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 








B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Il. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 











Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books 
and Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c postage 

Ld beac booklets ‘Figuring Printing Costs’ and ‘‘Bookkeeping for 
nters. 















Bronzing Machines 








THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Calendars 


Package Tying Machines 


THE BUNN Manual Cross Tie Machine will cross tie labels, mail folders, 
tickets, ete., very rapidly and tight. B. H. BUNN COMPANY, Vincennes 
Ave. at 76th Street, Chicago. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 185 E. 42nd St., New York. 





Printers’ Supplies 


. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 











Printing and Embossing Presses 








WHOLESALE CALENDARS, complete line. Do your own imprinting. 
Retail and wholesale prices furnished. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 
6543 Cottage Grove, Chicago. 


Cal. d 

















and Calendar Pads 


1937 CALENDAR PADS, sizes from 1x14 to 10%x20, in black and 

white, India tint, red and black, brown and white; fish pads, 3-months- 
at-a-glance pads, gold cover pads. Write for catalog. GOES LITHO- 
GRAPHING CO., 35 West 61st St.. Chicago; 53K Park Place, New York 
















COLUMBIA Offset Presses: K & G label and embossing presses. COLUM- 
oa PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette Street, New York 
ity. 








Printing Presses 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO.—Manufacturers of modern sin- 
gle color and two-color fiat-bed automatic presses; automatic job 
presses; Miller Saw-Trimmers in all models. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORES COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, 
Cineinnati, Ohio, Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 











Camera Bellows 











CAMERA CRAFTSMEN CO., Bellows made to order for all types of 
photoengravers’ cameras, 1515 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Chalk Relief Overlay 


COLLINS “Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 
226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Christmas Cards 


CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR THE TRADE—Beautiful one gauge assort- 
ments and complete line Personal Christmas Cards; easily imprinted. 

Write for catalog and trade prices or request samples on approval. NEW 

ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington, 304, Mass. 








































Composing-Room Equipment For Sale 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 





AMERICAN 
founders. 





Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaranteed. All 
makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER RACK CO., 
Dept. C, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Sheet Heaters and Neutralizers 





SAFETY GAS and electric sheet heaters, electric neutralizers. STATIC 


ELIMINATOR CO., 239 Centre St., New York City. 





Stock Cuts 





STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts; it is free. 
Write today. COBB SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 














GET MONEY for old, idle equipment—highest prices paid. We buy, sell 
fonts, molds, magazines, etc. MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda, Pa. 








Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 












AMERICAN 
founders. 












Die Makers 


GUARANTEED STEEL CUTTING DIES for cutting paper, cardboard. 
thin wood or metal on your press. Send diagram for quotation. Prompt 
service. SUTPHEN & SUTPHEN, 538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 



















Easels 











CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Sampies and prices on 
- ~~. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 66-68 Canal St., Lyons, 
ew York. 














Electric Motors 











CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and control 
equipment for printing machinery, 211 West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 












Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 












B, L 2 " & 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 


COMPANY, Chicago. 





















Envelope Presses 


POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Il. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 











Intertype and Linotype Repair Parts 












Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, type, borders 

and decorative material of American design. Kelly presses and a com- 
plete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, perforators, stitchers, Kimble 
motors, composing room equipment and a complete line of miscellaneous 
supplies. Communicate with your nearest branch: Boston, Mass., 
Congress St.; New York City, 104 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 13th & 
Cherry Sts.; Baltimore, Md., 109 South Hanover St.; Buffalo, N. Y., 327 
Washington St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 1231 
Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 6th and Sycamore Sts.; Atlanta, Ga., 
192 Central Ave., S. W.; Chicago, Ill., 519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, Mich., 
557 W. Larned St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 “H” St., N. W.; St. Louis, 
Mo., 2135 Pine St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 737 N. Van Buren St.; Minneap- 
olis, Minn., 421 Fourth St., S.: Kansas City, Mo., 934 Wyandotte St.; 
Denver, Colorado, 1351 Stout St.; Portland, Oregon, 115 S. W. Fourth 
Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 500 Howard St.; Seattle, Wash., Western Ave. 
and Columbia; Dallas, Texas, 600 S. Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. 
Los Angeles St.; Des Moines, Iowa, 924 Grand Avenue. 





BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, producers 

of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni, Trafton 
Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gillies. Stocked with: Machine Com- 
position Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 
N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22d 
St., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court. 
Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., Detroit, 
Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner Co., 26 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more, Md.; James H. Holt, 261 Court St., Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson 
Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 606 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.; Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. Empo- 
ria, Wichita, Kansas; Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young 
St., Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay. 509 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 





CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th St., New 
York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Village types and 
composing supplies. Representatives in principal cities. 





Wire 








WILLIAM REID CO., 537 S. La Salle Street, since 1912, will be moved 

to 2271 Clybourn Avenue by May Ist, phone: Diversey 3766. General 
repair Linotype and Intertype parts, molds, etc.; makers Reid magazine 
racks, etc. 2271 Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 











Overlay Process for Halftones 











FREE MANUAL, “How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO., 226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from spe- 
cial quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 


toria, Ohio. 





Wood Type and Printing Materials 





WOOD: Type, Rule, Engraving, Reglet. AMERICAN WOOD TYPE CO., 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, and 270 Lafayette St., New York. 

















WATERMARKED 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


oN 


COMPARE IT! 
AND YOU 


HOWARD BOND 
Watermarked 
Available in 14 bril- 
liant colors besides 
white—in six finishes 
including handmade 
style—and all stand- 
ard weights and sizes. 


TEST IT! 
Fy [T'! 


Howard Bond does have “it.” In fact—it has every- 
thing a printer could possibly desire for excellent, eco- 
nomical printing results— and the user could want for 
distinctive letterheads, commercial forms with color sig- 
nificance and clean work. Howard Bond is the world’s 
whitest bond paper—has remarkable strength— and 
defies any bond in its price class to compare with it. 
Put it to any test you wish. Specify it on that next 
bond paper run. 


Write for the HOWARD PORTFOLIO 
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THE OFF-COLOR CUTTING 


e The paper cutting job in your or any other shop can be run in three ways—lose money, break 
even, or make a profit. e To break even or make a little, demands first: a dependable, durable, 
accurate cutter. But to get into the higher money making range requires also precision with speed. 
e And those two conditions are combined in the Seybold Auto Spacer in a way not even remotely 


approached by any other equipment. ¢ When Seybold’s Auto Spacer is on the job, human and 
mechanical mistakes are off the job. Automatic sequence for the cuts guaranteed by electrical 
stops, contact switches, synchronized carriage, signal lights, and sure controls against dual 
operations and jamming puts the Seybold above and beyond as a sure profit producer on any 
kind of work. Use a Seybold Auto Spacer for more profit. 

SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 


DIVISION OF HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY 


New York: San Francisco: 
E. P. Lawson Co., Inc. Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


Chicago: Toronto: 
ed | Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc. The J. L. Morrison Co. 
, ij a q Atlanta: London, England: 
finf oF ond ot ove west. J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc. Smyth-Horne, Ltd. 





Ur ewery tisk 


Onsseel Lond 


FOR LETTERHEADS 


Every business man knows the importance 
of incorporating character’ and personality 
into letters leaving his office. That) is 
Why, more and more, you find on every 


desk, CORRECT BOND for letterheads. 


t 


THE AETNA PAPER GOMPANY ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 
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PRINTING can contribute much to 
ADVERTISING'S effectiveness 


Whuerner involved in the production of magazines, newspapers, in and 
out-door display, or all of the varied forms of promotion literature, printing plays a 
dominating part in advertising. And printing can be a powerful contributor to 
advertising’s effectiveness. For after the advertising has been planned and after 
it has been designed and written with utmost of intelligence and skill, then printing 
steps in to execute its final presentation to its public. Good printing, then—and 
that most certainly includes proper selection of good papers—is a vital instrument 

. in the acceptance accorded the printed advertising message by its reading public. 
The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company and the Westvaco Distributors are 


mutually concerned with the Printers, in promoting resultful advertising. And as a 


contribution to that end, they are producing and distributing such inspirational 


literature as that reproduced on these pages. Its aim is to help printers to sell more 


and better printing—and to have it produced on papers of the high quality of the 


Westvaco lines. 


Below are shown other elements of the 

WESTVACO CAMPAIGN TO PROMOTE ADVERTISING PRINTING. 
The Poster is one of a series of industry posters whose aim is to sponsor among all of the people 
involved in the printing business a clearer understanding of printing’s part in advertising— 
copies are available upon request. The PAMPHLETS shown are the first eight of a series of 
“Consumer Pamphlets.”’ Each treats of a particular type of printed literature or a phase of 
advertising printing. It constitutes a brief analysis of its subject—and presents “case” data 
upon the use of its particular type of literature by specific advertisers. These pamphlets are 
available for printers’ distribution—on request of your Westvaco Distributor. 
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HARTFORD, CO 


The Arnold-Roberts Comp 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Drive 

HHIO. The Chatfield Paper 
Plum and Pear! Streets 
H1O. The Union Paper & 
Clair Avenue, N. W. 


. Carpenter e1 
th Street Viaduc 


125 Trumbull St 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 

1401 Sterrett Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. Graham Paper Company, 
332 West Sixth Street Traffic Way 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. Carpenter Paper Co. 
800 *‘O"’ Street 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. Carpenter Paper Company 
of California, 6931 Stanford Avenue 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Graham Paper Company, 
345 South Front Street 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. W. J. Herrmann, Inc., 
1319 No. Third Street 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Graham Paper Company, 
607 Washington Avenue South 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. S. P. Richards Paper Co., 
531 North Lawrence Street 

NASHVILLE, TENN. Graham Paper Company, 
222 Second Avenue, North 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Co., 
147-151 East Street 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Graham Paper Company, 
222 South Peters Street 

NEW YORK, N. Y. M. M. Elish & Co., Inc., 
29 Beekman Street 

NEW YORK,N.Y. The Seymour Paper Company, 
Inc., 220 West Nineteenth Street 

NEW YORK, N. Y. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., 230 Park Avenue 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Graham Paper Com- 
pany, 106-108 East California Avenue 


MAHA, NEBRASKA. Carpent4 


inth and Harney Streets 


OVIDENCE, R. I. 
66 South Water Street 
HMOND, VA. Richmond 


Company, 
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ia Pulp & 
+ Company, 
Roberts Co., 
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Paper Company, 


Paper Exports, Inc., 


PN. Y 
































PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates— 
pore Mee ye d on all presses 

Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off,No. 314445. th all inks on all papers. 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, Fee na and full information. 


TIP! COMPANY, 204 Davidson Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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iT f AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 






























PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


7 WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J. 
ar aaa Ee ae 












ROTARY for Lithographers, Printers, and specify 


Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses ADIRON D ACK BOND 










for all Business Printing 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





























nnn FIRST SEE IF 
\ / REBUILT MACHINERY 


Mapa «Guaranteed Machines for Immediate Delivery x 
was 7 SeNNar AUTRNATICR, CUTTERS 
AY, Twe Color Michles Michie Verticals. | 34” Dexter Powor 
ene lete line of 


. le B and No. 2 
Single Color Mieh- ag 44” Oswego, late 
Bostock! S20" .g. Michie Newspaper e. 
ern profit Press, 4 page, 8 Power Cutters— 


m 
producing ma- col. 
chines compa- Ne. 4 Michie AUP ox 15 and 12x18 _ makes. 
rable only with | NOTE: Feeders ilepe and Miller C att ers and 


i from | liveries for above C. & P. Craftsman Stitehers. 
of & ., - machines If de- Automatic. Open Folders. 
jobbers, all sizes. Patent Base. 


Saree PECL A L sittin, sitet 
HOOD- FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Offic New York Office n Office 
608 S, DEARBORN ST. 225 VARICK STREET 420 ATLANTIC AVE. 
Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Welker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 


all standard 
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Foundry Type Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers through- 
out the U.S.A. Write for Price List 


MalLryee FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Quadhole Base 



























VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured b 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., os Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no mere it, attach to and let 
mony Ramey Shen 4x99 ithe fy « dave, psa — 


THE INLAND PI PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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HARD Poca TYPE—POINT BODY— 





STERLIN' UNDRY 
Vermontville, Michigan, U.S.A. 











Practical 
ORDER tl 35¢ : GaugePins and Grippers 
TODAY EACH B O O K S for —, sie 
“No-Slip”’ Gauge Pin 


da t 
9371 9372 PRINTING 
ALLIED TRADES 


Send for this catalog today 
IT 1S FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
205 WEST WACKER DRIVE 
INT SET—ORDER TODAY CHICAGO, ILL. 








GROVE'S 


and the 










Clasps vise-like to the tympan, 
slipping impossible—is qui uickly es 
no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 
Lowest Price, FE a ee pe Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


























































[See] NGDAHL BINDERY 
coy Edition Book Binders 


“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
a) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 











VANDERCOOK 4 (roses 


@ There is a Vandercook 
Proof Press that will meet every proving requirement economically 
and efficiently. Prices range from $45. A condensed catalog makes 
selection easy. Send for it today. 

VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC., 904 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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| When you must Speed a i 7 


The excellent performance of the Hoe Super-Offset Press YOU'LL NEED THIS 


begins with its firm foundation. A rugged, one-piece bedplate 
... built with strength to spare . . . supports the press frames. 
Solid, unweakened, one-piece side frames, without capped open- 
ings, have strength ample to support the cylinders . . . even PE it MA N ENT RIG | D | TY 
when they are revolving at the highest speeds. 
That’s the basis . . . but it’s only the basis . . . of the “World's 
Finest Offset Press.” Not only can register be maintained at AND pe RFECT 
the higher speeds, but it can also be adjusted as a unit under 


micrometer control. 


Distribution of ink and water is easily controlled and can be PR ESS A L| G N M f NT 


regulated while the press is running. 

That’s why the Hoe Super-Offset Press can deliver, without 
sacrifice of quality, at the higher speeds . . . the speeds that 
spell higher profits. 

The services of an offset expert, who can provide additional 
information, are at your disposal. Write. 


$ General Offices bs 
g10 East 135th Street 


(at East River) 


> New York City . 


& ‘x. atic 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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Accuracy, Speed and Profits 


FOR CYLINDER PRINTER, LITHOGRAPHER, 
OFFSET AND ROTAGRAVURE PRINTER 


Craftsman Line-Up 

J 
and Register Table 
Combining the geared method of line-up with an illuminating 
compartment for registering, the Craftsman Geared Line-up and 
Register Table is the most complete precision instrument of its 
kind known. It will produce hairline register on every close register 


job in a fraction of the time usually required with straight edge and 
pencil. Send for Folder. 


















CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORPORATION Protected by Patent and License rights. 
Makers of the World’s Leadine Leow Devices for Printers and BUILT IN FOUR STANDARD SIZES: 
ithographers 3 


49-59 RIVER STREET .- WALTHAM MASS. 25x38’ = 38x50" 45x65" 50x75. 











TOMATIC ey net 9A || THE ORIGINAL 
Ol Wan Ec i ie eae STRAIGHTLINE 


—==High=Speed || 4277), eS RN MT Yo) P44 


The MILWAUKEE || |) @&42 9°. ee omens || Soe Poder For Malietin 
a) Sa. | rc ee 2) MFG. CO. 
B R ‘@) N F E R ; 223 W. MINERAL ST. 
FOR ALL PRESSES SHOWING BRONZER WITH MILLER HIGH SPEED PRESS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Counters that count are usually 


REDINGTON’S 


Ask your dealer or order direct 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street - Chicago 


THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 


Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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FOR THOSE WHO CARE! "7 
HOSE who pride themselves on pro- = 
ducing work that reflects the spirit of ‘ 
sane modernism . . . those who want to this 
feel that they know the trend in graphic thei 
art style . . . those eager to compare their prin 
work ‘with other world masters should " 
own a Penrose Annual for 1936. spar 
Many insist on adding the current vol- offer 
ume to their library year after year. mak 
Order yours now. The stock is limited. prov 
cost, 

PENROSE ANNUAL " 
expe 

$4.00 on | 

PLUS POSTAGE — 35c U.S. A, 60c CANADA - 
titu 

THE INLAND PRINTER Co. = 
Of co 






205 W. WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO, ILL. 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U. S. A. AND CANADA 
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FOR MOTOR 
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PRINTER DEVELOPS 
FALL ORDERS DURING 
SUMMER MONTHS WITH 
HAMMERMILL COVER 


Spare time during the hot summer 
months is put to good use in smoothing 
the way for profitable fall printing jobs by 
an active southern printer. 

Here is the story of his smart plan as it 
was told to a Hammermill representative: 

“Many of the manufacturers located in 
this section make a practice of getting out 
their catalogs, sales manuals and other 
printed matter, in the fall. 

“During the mid-summer, when we have 
spare time, I call on these customers and 
offer to study their printing problems and 
make constructive suggestions for the im- 
provement of their catalogs, etc.—without 
cost, of course. 

“I then borrow the cover plates, and pull 
experimental proofs in harmonizing colors 
on Hammermill Cover. This colorful 
stock, which lends itself to so many beau- 
tiful color combinations, offers a powerful 
demonstration of the printing possibilities 
of cover designs. 





“Binding these covers into dummies, I 
then plan a layout for one or two of the 
inside pages, modernizing the treatment 
without affecting the legibility or the prac- 
tical purposes of the book. 

“When I present these dummies to the 
customer I’m already several jumps ahead 
of any competition I might encounter from 
other printers. I’m now on the inside, 
working out my client’s problems with 
him, ready to complete the work when the 
time arrives.” 

Hammermill Cover offers an exceptional 
combination of qualities that have made it 
the standard and favorite cover of printers, 
designers and advertisers. 

Twelve -rich, attractive colors, uniform 
on both sides, fast-to-light, and practical to 
print. Nine finishes, all with easy printing 
surfaces. 

Hammermill Cover embodies Hammer- 
mill Quality—uniformity, and strength for 
folding and embossing. 





HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me 
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SELLS FIVE JOBS 
IN FEW DAYS WITH 
NEW WORKING KIT 


The delighted proprietor of a mid-western 
print shop writes: “We received the Work- 
ing Kit of Hammermill Bond a few days 
ago and are very proud of it. We have 
booked five orders from this Kit already.” 

There are scores of money-making selling 
ideas in the Kit. Modern letterhead designs 
(all set from type) adapt themselves to many 
businesses. 

Complete printed form systems outline the 
handling of correspondence, sales information 
and the ordering and handling of material. 
These are supplemented with information 
on the designing of forms. 

In a word, the Kit is a condensed, practical 
library of letterhead and printed form in- 
formation. With it any printer can offer valu- 
able help and suggestions to his customers 
and go after profitable business. (Use the 
coupon below for your copy.) 





ie Sample Book of Hammermill Cover 


[ ] Working Kit of Hammermill Bond 


ee. 












































labor, and time. . 


Page units are made up with as few sections as is 
practicable. All blocks are made in standard sizes— 
.759 inch high. Challenge Economical Blocks, includ- 
ing hooks and catches, are based on the point system. 
This makes them interchangeable with other Challenge 
blocks and permits use of the sections for other work. 


Consult Challenge on any problem in regard to mounting and 
registering plates. If we find that our regular equipment does not 
meet your requirements, our wide experience will enable us to 
promptly devise the special equipment necessary. Sketches and 
estimates furnished without obligation. 





A BLOCK FOR 
Any Size Page! 


THE CHALLENGE 
ECONOMICAL BLOCK SYSTEM 


FOR BOOK AND MAGAZINE WORK 


For a reduction in the cost of mounting materials, 
. for closer register and faster 
make-up ...in fact, for every practical reason, you 
should choose the Challenge Economical Block System. 


















1. Plate position can’t budge — 2. A quick change ot 


plates — 3. Extremely narrow margins — 4. Hooks can 
be placed wherever needed — 5. No trenches beneath 
plates — 6. Unlimited make-up possibilities — 7. Perfect 
lock-up — 8. Blocks always lie flat on the press bed — 
9. Impression stability — 10. Light wear on plates. 





THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY Co. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO 


s-218 NEW YORK 




















HAMMOND No. 11 





GRE ATEST 

valueever 
offered in a 
bench router 
or router- 
planer. 
17"x19" Table 
Vy H.P. Motor 
Steel Stand at 
slight extra cost. 
Pin this ad to 
your letterhead 
for complete de- 
tails. 


HAMMOND 
MACHINERY 
BUILDERS 
1616 Douglas Av. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 











STEREOQUIP your plant with 
RELIABLE MAT MOLDING and 
CASTING UNITS. Cut composition costs 
—run more than one up 
file the mat 


A size for every shop sR 


Sold by 
American Type Founders 
and all responsible dealers 
— Manufactured by — 
STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT CO. 
3628-30 Lincoln Ave. CHICAGO 
Pioneer Builders of Modern Stereotype Equipment 















ORIGINAL BLOCK AND 
HOOK MANUFACTURER 


If you are looking for quality, rigidity and 


durability, see us. Send for catalog. Before 
buving investigate our goods. First and original 
in the field, 

FORGED 
STEEL 






NARROW 
R GROOVE—NO 
NTEE WEAK CORNERS 
W. S. WARNOCK CO. 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Ill. 





























he 14% x 22 Craftsman Press 
H AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


@ Combines the operating ease and economy ofa large size platen 
press, with automatic feeding and high average daily production. 
Handles any stock from light weight bond to heavy board— 
rectangular and odd shapes, cartons, book covers. Gives fine 
results on any work from simple type forms to process color 
printing. Exceptional ink distribution, accurate register, great 
impressional strength, quick and easy makeready—these are 
only a few of its many money-making features. 

Write for complete description, specifications and price. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Offices and Display Rooms: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York e Transportation Building, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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... Now buys this 


FOOLPROOF, ECONOMICAL, 
PROFITABLE TYPOGRAPH 


“The 
GENERAL 
PURPOSE 


105 Worth St., New York 


180 No.Wacker Dr., Chicago 
WM. M. PARTRIDGE 
Pacific Coast Agent 
682 Mission St., San Francisco 
Avai'able through all 
dealers and type founders 


5-wheel 

solid plunger 
machine . « - 
slightly additional 
for 6 wheels or 
special machines 


FIVE YEARS OF THIS— DAILY 





Since August, 1931, this catalog has been in 
daily service on the order desk of the American Metal Ware 
Company. After photographing, it was returned to duty. 


It is good to know that books representing your company 
are going to stand all of the handling your best customers 
will give them. 


DUMMIES + RECOMMENDATIONS + ESTIMATES 


BROCK & RANKIN 


COMMERCIAL INCORPORATED 
BOOK BINDING Daily Capacity — 45,000 Case Bound Books 


AT ITS BEST 615 South LaSalle Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE BINDING GIVES THE FIRST IMPRESSION 


HIGH SPEED 


AMERICAN MODEL 30 
5 Wheels $46°° 
6 Wheels $483°° 
WITH LOCK PAWLS 


ANY SPEED—ANY PRESS 
GUARANTEED 
In Stock and for Sale by All Branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















@ [o save money 

in your press- 
room, it is necessary 
to start at the 
source of excessive 
costs. Quite often this leads to antiquated lock-up. Genu- 
ine PMC Warnock Malleable Bases or Sterling Semi-steel 
Bases are providing thousands of printers with maximum 
pressroom economy by speeding up make-up and assur- 
ing perfect register on the press. Write for ‘Extra Profits 
From Your Pressroom." It will tell you how it can be done. 


“WARNOCK*, “STERLING * 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS “cateiiie” TOGGLE BASES 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE + + + «+ CINCINNATI - OHIO 


461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


PLEASE ATTACH TO BUSINESS STATIONERY 
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URE 
BOOKLET AND BROCH 
Binding 


es advantage to be 
D 

able to say that IDEAL GUMME 

HOLLAND will be used in the binding 


er booklets and bro- 
e range 


It is a distinct sal 


of your bett 
res. Available in a complet 
s—in dull and glazed 


: ics, with 
finishes. All supettor fabri the results of Kimble’s 30-year specializa- 


McLaurin-Jones gumming. 


ai WW oY Wo <-1-5506 «-Ho) am Co) oo 65 0) ¢- Lon oKel-Yo M3 of -Tost-VbUZ-laLoy el 


of suitable color show up quickly in any field. It is easyto see 


tion on electric motors for the Graphic Arts. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois 






‘ N 
‘A 7 Fn ES} 
Mc LAURIN -JON®® RAAT ods 


ee (Product Z 


GUMMED HOLLANDS Distributed by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 


ETCHINGS ¢ WOOD- 
CUTSeLITHOGRAPHS 


® Need artistic papers for artistic work, and 
the following, in various textures and printing 
surfaces, will meet the requirements of the 
most exacting. 

ee JAPAN PAPER COMPANY'S ® MAIDSTONE 
Goes Lithographing Company © RIVES © UMBRIA © SOFT JAPANESE 

35 West 61st Street, Chicago ee e 53 K Park Place, New York PAPERS @® GENUINE WOOD VENEER ® 
IMITATION WOOD VENEER 





Goes... 


ELECTION 


BLOTTER 


Contains valuable facts and information 
regarding Presidential Elections since 1876, 
how states voted, etc. Here’s an item you 
can virtually sell on sight. Nearly every line 
of business is a prospect. It will arouse in- 
terest. Hours will be spent studying it. 
Hence, it has unusual advertising value. 


ee eSend for samples and prices. 











Samples and Suggestions on Request 


® Hundreds of actual printed 
samples on our extensive line 
| of imported papers may be 
| seen any time at our Chicago 
| offices. 








Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 


Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets nd. | 
Aetalesenth ioe spaslitiians, outline, ne ailidieinn: ae | SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
| 


letting, numbering, etc. 


Once through the press completes the job. 723 SOUTH WELLS STREET 


New Era Mfg. Company | © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ¢ 
375 Eleventh Avenue Paterson, New Jersey PHONE WABASH 2525 


Exclusive Selling Agents: 

| 

srry cane nr a | Distributors of Japan Paper Company’s Papers 
? 
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every line that’s printe 
‘round. And it isn’t always silent approbation, either. Look: 


WWe value our subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER to the extent that we 
scarcely think of it as a matter requir- 
ing yearly renewal but rather as a per- 
petual part of our library.—R. E. 
Humpurey, W. F. Humphrey Press, 
Incorporated, Geneva, New York. 


We feel indebted to you, not only for 
doing us the honor of reproducing some 
of our work, but also for the many 
pages of helpful articles on manage- 
ment, selling, and production which 
regularly appear in THE INLAND 
PRINTER.—ARTHUR H. Brown, of the 
Chas. E. Brown Printing Company, 
Incorporated, Kansas City. 


. Faith in 
ge to last— the year 


Permit me to congratulate you upon 
your editorial in the December issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER entitled ‘The 
Last Laugh”. . . And we have found 
your publication helpful in solving 
some of our very intricate problems. 
Your open-minded attitude has at all 
times appealed to us especially.—H. H., 
Holt Printing Company, of Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 


We have all enjoyed THE INLAND 
PRINTER for many years and we have 
gained a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation from this splendid magazine.— 
H. A. Lance, Commercial Printers 
Limited, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


FAITHFUL READERS ALL 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


(With a bow to McCall’s for a corking good heading) 





The Y nland (Printer 





The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in 


the Printing and Allied Industries - J. L. FRAZIER, Editor Valens #7 


July, 1936 


Number 4 
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What Do You Know About Printing History?................2.00000 
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Ingenious Mailings Build Good Will 

Pe Se OF i NE so io o's Ka eK ee eRe 
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Compounding Is Based on Clarity 

pera Teer Ce DING oc 5 vine oN iwewkehe sce tadekeiuaneee 
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Photolithography 

Bruce Rogers Designs Lectern Bible 

Use Molded Rubber Plates for Cover 


Color Photography and Printing 
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It takes STAMINA 


to stand the terrific 
strain of Record 
Breaking Runs... 


WO great ships are competing ihis 
summer for the right to fly the blue 
pennant that symbolizes transatlantic 
speed supremacy. The Normandie, French 
entry in this thrilling race, won the coveted 
pennant on her maiden voyage in May, 
F 1935, when she completed the trip from 
Cherbourg to Ambrose Light in four days, 
11 hours and 42 minutes. 


Britain's answer to this challenge is the 
new $30,000,000 Queen Mary. The power 
plant of this mammoth liner consists of 
four 35-ton propellers driven by four sets 
cf turbines capable of generating 200,000 
horse power. To better the Normandie’s 
record, the Queen Mary’s engines must 
drive her 83,000 tons of steel through the 
water for 3200 miles at a _ consiant 
speed greater than 30 knots. That takes 
STAMINA! 


Stamina is an important quality in tympan 
paper, too. You're probably not out after 
record press runs, but with Cromwell 
Special Prepared Tympan on the cylinder 
you know that your makeready, your 
forms and your job are protected by the 
same staunch, sturdy tympan that HAS 
come through record-breaking press runs 
successfully time and again. That's why 
leading printers throughout the world 
accept Cromwell Tympan as the standard 
of quality. 

Cromwell Tympan is UNCONDITION- 
ALLY guaranteed. Firm, uniform in tex- 
ture, high in tensile strength—it is unat- 
fected by temperature changes and resists 
cleaning solvents. Try it yourself—you'll 
be convinced. Ask your paper merchant or 
write direct for free working samples. 
Cromwe!l Tympan comes in rolls or cut 
and scored for all high speed presses. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER Co. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET .......... . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 











INES WY sustness 


usually goes to that printer who is best 
equipped to handle it. Users of modern 
Intertypes are constantly reporting gains 
in business due directly to the advantages 
of their up-to-date equipment. Recent 
improvements developed by Intertype’s 
engineers have helped many printers and 
publishers to regain lost profits. 


Automatic Composition 


of white space is a typical example of a new 
Intertype development that attracts new busi- 
ness. One Intertype user made an interesting test 
on an index job, with an Autospacer-equipped 
Intertype and another machine not so equipped 
working side by side. The Intertype finished 
through “Z” by the time the other machine was 
down to “I.’”’ Obviously, a plant that owns an 
Autospacer has a big advantage on composition 
which requires considerable centering and quad- 
ding. That is why four hundred Intertypes sold 
recently have been equipped with Autospacers. 


100 Per Cent More Production 


On certain kinds of complicated composition, 
users of Intertype “mixer” machines have in- 
creased production 100 per cent or more as com- 
pared with former methods. Mixer Intertypes 
are profitable for many kinds of work requiring 
frequent changes from one type to another. Such 
changes are conveniently made on these ma- 
chines by the mere flip of a finger. 


New Faces Aftract Business 


It is a well-known fact that new type faces tend 
to attract new business. Such faces as Egmont, 
Beton, Bookface, and Regal—as well as Vogue, 
Cairo, and other popular standbys — are often 
just enough to determine where a desirable job 
will be placed. This applies particularly to profit- 
able quality work, on which Intertypes are con- 
stantly gaining in favor. 


How Can We Help You? 


The above are only a few ways in which modern 
Intertype equipment earns profits for users. In 
some way, progressive Intertype design can help 
you to make more money. The nearest Intertype 
representative will gladly help you find out how. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION @ BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


STEP AHEAD WITH INTERTYPE 


CAIRO OPEN, BETON EXTRA BOLD AND BOOKFACE 





